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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), June 25th, will he performed 


ANTON Rupinsretn’s Grand Opera, ““IL DEMONIO.” Tamara, Mdme 
Albani; Un Angelo, Mdme Trebelli; I! Principe di Sinodal, Signor Marini; 
Il Principe Gudal, Signor de Reszké; and 11 Demonio, M. Lassalle. Conductor 
—Signor BEVIGNANI, 

Monpay next, June 27th, “‘SEMIRAMIDE.” Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdme 
Sealchi, and M. Gailhard. o 

TUESDAY next, June 28th, “DER FREISCHUTZ.” Mdme Fiirsch-Madier, 
Mdlle Guercia, M, Gailhard, M. Dauphin, and Signor Gayarre. 


Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3.3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s, 6d.; Baleony Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s, 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


SIGNOR ARDITI 


Begs to announce that his 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


Will take place on 
! FRIDAY NEXT, JULY Ist, 
At the 
MARLBOROUGH ROOMS, 307, REGENT STREET, 


TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST TWO O CLOCK, 





VOCALISTS. 
(By kind permission of Colonel Mapleson.) 
Mdlle ILMA DI MURSKA, 
Mdme MARIE ROZE and Mdlle DOTTI. 

Miss EMMA JUCH and Mdlle GIULIETTA ARDITI. 
Mdlle TREMELLI and Mdlle ANNA DE BELOCCA. 
Signor RAVELLI, Signor LAZZARINI, and Signor RUNCIO. 
Signor GALASSI and Signor DEL PUENTE. 

Signor NOVARA and Signor MONTI,. 


Violoncello—M, HOLLMAN. 
Conductor - - - - SIGNOR ARDITI. 


STALLS ONE GUINEA, 
To be had of Signor ARpiTTI, at his Residence, 41, Albany Street, Regent's Park, 
and atithe Rooms. 


IR JULIUS BENEDICT begs to announce that his FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT (on the same scale as on 
revious occasions) is fixed for WEDNESDAY next, June 29th, commencing at 
wo o'clock, at 8r JamEs’s HALL, where, besides the most eminent vocal and 
instrumental talent available, Mr HENRY IRVING and Mdlle SARAH 
BERNHARDT will Recite. Stalls, £11s.; Reserved Seats, l0s.6d. Tickets at 
Austin’s Office, 8t James’s Hall; the usual Agents ; and of Sir Jutius Benepict, 
2, Manchester Square, W. ties bya Ms ; taal S 
| UBINSTEIN’S LAST TWO RECITALS, Sr James’s 
Hatt, Tuurspay Afternoon next, and Monpay Afternoon, July 4th, at 
Three o'clock. Tickets, 2is., 10s. 6d., 58,, and Is., at Austin’s Office, St James's 
Hall, and usual Agents. 








MDME LIEBHART. 

h DME LIEBHART’S GRAND EVENING CONCERT 
ti at STEINWAY HALL, on TuEsDAyY, June 28th, to commence at Half-past 
Eight o'clock, Vocalists—Mdlle Ilma di Murska and Mdlle Tremelli (by kind 
permission of Colonel! Mapleson), Mdme Liebhart, Mdme Emes, Mdme Dukas 
van Noorden, Mdme Martens, Miss Cumyns, Miss Emile Lewis, Mdme Romili, 
Miss Hipwell, and Mdme Vogri (from the Royal Opera, Turin); Mr Ben 
Davis, Signor Scuderi, D. Fitzgerald Gabbett, Esq., M.P. (Amateur), Signor 
Ghilberti, Signor Isidore de Lara, Mr Herbert Thorndike, Herr Martens, and 
Signor Ria (from the Royal Covent Garden Theatre). Instrumentalists : 
Pianoforte—Mr W. Ganz and Signor F. Palamidessi (the celebrated Italian 
Pianist) ; Violin--Herr Marce! Herwegh (from Zurich) and Signor Scuderi ; 
Violoncello—Herr Otto Leu. Oonductors—Mr W. Ganz, Mr LiInpsAy SLOPER, 
Herr Leumeyer, Signor L. Denza, and Signor A, Romiit. Tickets—Sofa 
Stalls, One Guinea and Half-a-Guinea ; Unreserved Seats, 5s.; Baicony, 2s. ; 
may be obtained at = & Co.'s, New Bond Street ; at Steinway Hall; and 
of Mdme Lizpuarr, 67, Warwick Road, Maida Vale, W. 





\ RK JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 

begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at 
Sr James’s HALL, on THuRsDAY Morning, July 7th, at Three o'clock. Harp 
Solos, Songs with Harp Accompaniment, Duets for two Harps, and several 
Compositions fora BAND oF Harps. Vocalists—Mdme Caters-Lablache, Miss 
Henrietta Beebe, and Mdme Marie Roze; Mr W. H. Cummings and Mr William 
Shakespeare, Mr Lewis Thomas and Mr Santiey. Harp—Mr John Thomas, 
Master Thomas Barker, and Mr T. H. Wright. Band of Harps—Mrs Wright, 
Misses V. Trust, Marian Beard, Edith Brand, Adelaide Arnold, Lucy Leach, 
Florence Chaplin, Amy Lavington, Mary Saunders, Haidée Hemming, Master 
Thomas BarkerJand Mr T. H. Wright. Conductor—Mr Joun Tomas. Sofa 
Stalls, 21s.; Reserved Seats, 10s.6d.; Ba'cony, 5s.; Admission, 2s.6d.; to be 
obtained of the principal Musicsellers and Librarians; at Austin's Ticket Office, 
St James's Hall; and of Mr Joun THomas, 53, Welbeck Street, W. 


RoralL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers 
Members, and Associates, will take place at 8r James's HALL, on Faipay 
Morning next, July Ist, at Three o'clock. 

There will bea complete Band, formed by the Professors and the late and 
present Students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music, consisting 
solely of the present Students. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

The Programme will include MS. compositions’ by George John Bennett, 
William Sewel!, and Ernest Ford (Students), and Selections from Concertos by 
Kalkbretner, F. Hiller, Mendelssohn, &c., &c. 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 2s.6d. and 5s.; to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St James's Hall. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 








The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD The Cross of the Legion of 
H 


onour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 
The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 
The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 
PATENT Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, 4 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The ‘“‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES, 


AND SONS’ 


pI i PO lr eg 
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i} DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN’S MATINEE 

MURICALE will take place at ARFRDEEN Houser, Monpay next, June 27th. 
Artists—Wdmes Marie Roze, Hutchinson, Baddeley, Victoria de Bunsen ; 
Messrs Barton McGuckin, Cobham, Friedman, and Thorndike. Instru- 
menta'ists: Piano—Madlle Fe'icia de Bunsen and Signor Palamidessi; Violon- 
ce'lo—M. Hollman; Harp—#Zerr Oberthiir. Conductor—Signor Lt CALs. 
Tickets, One Guinea each, to be obtained of Mdlle VicrortA DE BUNSEN, 
41, George Street, Portmin Sauare, W. 


i ISS EMMA BARKER has the honour to announce that 

her MATINEE MUSICALE will take piace at 23, RuTLAND Gare, 8.W. 
(by kind permission of the Hon, Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., and Lady Mary 
Egerton), on Monpay, July 4th, at Three o'clock. Vocalists—Mdme Colombo 
Mattei, Miss Emma Barker, Mdme Mary Cummings, Miss E!len Marchant, and 
Miss Orridge; Mr Bernard Lane, Signor Odoardo Barri, and Mr Frank Boyle, 
Mr Maybrick, Signor Isidore de Lara, and Mr Frederick King. Violin—Mdlle 
Castellan. Pianoforte—Signor Tito Mattei. Conductors—Mr KuHe and Signor 
Visertt. Tickets, One Guinea and Half-.-Guinea, moy be had of Miss EMMA 
BarKrr, 92, Lineaster Road, Notting Hill; Messrs Hutchings & Romer, 9, 
Conduit Street ; and Messrs Cramer & Co., Regent Street. 


ME and Mdme BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) CON- 

J CERT, by the Pupils of their ACADEMY FOR SINGING, Monpay, 

June 27th, at Eight o'clock, at “ BonaLiy,” 87, Cambridge Gardens, Notting 

Hill, when wiil be performed an Opera de Salon, ‘‘LA ROSIERE.” For Pro- 

—- of Academy, &c., app'y as above, or to Mr Stedinan, 12, Berners 
reet, W, 











“ KILLARNEY.” 
h DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batrr’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at Mr Weist Hill’s Promenade Concert, at Hengler's 
Cirque, Argy!! Street, on Wednesday Evening, July 6th. 


“LE CARNIVAL DE VENISE.” 
\ ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Bevyeprcr’s Arrange- 
ment of “LE CARNIVAL DE VENISE,” at Kensington Town Hall, on 
June 29th, and at the Marlborough Rooms on the 28th of June. 


A PIANOFORTE QUARTET. 
IR JULIUS BENEDICT, Herr GANZ, Mr BENDING, 


tnd Mr LINDSAY SLOPER will plav Beneprct’s Arrangement of his own 
ANDANTE, and Cuoprn’s POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA for four performers on 
two pianofortes, at the Grand International Eng‘ish and American Concert, at 
the Royal A!bert Hall, on Monday, July 4th. 


; _ ._ “HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 
- HEAVEN AND EARTH.” Creo Prysvr’s grand new 
Song. The Poetry by ADELAIDE Procrer. Sung by Mdme Enriquez, 


and already pronounced a great success. Price 28. net.—KEPPEL & Co., 221 
Regent Street. London, W. eo 


VEUBEET SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrvs Beneprcr. 
ounder and Director—Herr ScuvpBertTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881.— 
The SIXTY-EIGHTH CONCERT will take place on WE DNESDAY, 6th Ju'y, for 
the Benefit of Herr Schuberth, on which occasion most eminent artists will 


appear. Full particulars will be duly announced. H. G. § 
HE Reaent Btnee w 'y unce . G. Hopper, Hon. S&ec., 


CHOLARSHIPS._LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


8 GrorGr’s Hatt.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the collective valne 
of £173 5s. wi!l be COMPETED for, at a Concert given for the purpose in Sr 
GEORGE'S HALL, on Tourspay Evening, July 7th, These Scholarships are open 
to young Vocalists and Instrumentalists (English born) who can satisfy the 
Examiners at a preliminary examination. Full particulars can be obtained 
at the Office of the London Academy of Music, St George’s Hall (entrance in 
Mortimer Street), on and after Wednesday, June 8th. 


‘vy ro 7 
ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr Lanspownr Corrett. New Branches—Conpvir STREET, 
and MyppELton Hatz. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
address the Secretar Sf 


'y (enclosing addressed i ifications 
37, Abbey Rosd, NW g ad ed envelope, stating qualifications), 




















TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
PROFESSOR of established reputation, having some time 


disengaged, would be happy to treat. with a Publisher for EDITING 
REVISING, &c. Address, “* ARION,” 13, Victoria Road, Gipsy Hill, 8.E. ey 





DOWN BY THE WILLOWS. 


Sona For CoONTRALTO, 
Composed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SONGS BY SUCHET CHAM 
“THE TEST.” Price 4s. FION. 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
SYMPATHY, 
Sona, 
Words by HENRY OARRINGTON. 
Music by 
ALFRED BLUME, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








ly Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
mm Exitbition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 
SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ayn SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 
(Late Burret, CramPon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 


Spain, America, &c. / 
m Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
re 


erf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L. HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. Es 


HATTON. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
Just Published. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. SCHERZO.—“ Second Attempt ” 
2. ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo. —‘‘ Success at last.” 











ce 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
\ R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
i “SOME NIGHT,” and Hope Tempte’s “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN 
SAY.” at all his Engagements during the Season. 
S Just Published, 
OURREE IN E FLAT. For the Pianoforte. 
by BrowLow Baker. Price 4s. 
Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


ONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte 
WALTER MACFARREN, Price 7s. 6d. 
84, New Bond Street. 








Composed 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 





and Orchestra. By 
Stantey Lucas; Weber & Co., 


Song. The Poetry by 


London: Duncan Davison 


Just Published, 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. 


TENNYSON. The Music by EapA, Price 4s. 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“MHE TWO HEARTS.” Song, with English and German 
words. Music by M. Bera@son. 4s. 

TRANSCRIPTION BRILLIANT FOR PIANO, on the celebrated German 
Song, ‘THE TWO HEARTS,” by CRAMER. 33, 

EASY TRANSORIPTION on “ THE TWO HEARTS,” by GeRMonT. 3s. 

“THE TWO HEARTS,” TRANSORIPTION FOR VIOLIN, by H. Luta@en. 3s. 

“THE TWO HEARTS,” TRANSCRIPTION FOR VIOLONCELLO, by H. 
LuTGEN. 33s. 

London: J. McDowe.. & Oo., Beak Street and Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, W. 

The Weiner Zeitung (Vienna Court Journal) wrote on the above song :— 
“** Wenn sich 2 herzen scheiden’ (‘The Two Hearts’) belongs to the most 
beautiful songs that the German music possesses, The melody, tender and 
thrilling, rises gradually to a passionate degree, and the accompaniment is 
formed of arich and original harmony. Besides this, the song is suited to all 
voices, its compass being limited to an octave, from F to F.” The success that 
this song has obtained has induced the publishers to publish the various Trans- 
criptions for piano and several other instruments, which will be widely spread, 
on account of the brilliant and easy manner in which they are written, 
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HENRI VIEUXTEMPS. 
(Died at Mustapha-lez-Alger, the 6th June, 1881.*) 

I was born at Verviers, Belgium, on the 17th February,t 1820. 
My Father was something of a musician, played the violin, and 
carried on the business of a manufacturer of musical instruments. 
It was thus that, as far as I remember, I first saw and heard 
anyone perform on the violin. When I was four years old, my 
Father, simply to amuse me, put into my hands a little violin, 
gave me the first notions of music, and tanght me what he knew. 
As that was not a great deal, I soon knew as much as he. Per- 
ceiving his incompetence, he determined I should have lessons of 
a friend of his, but the friend, not possessing a father’s belief in 
me, did assiduously nothing, alleging, perhaps with reason, that 
achild of four could not comprehend what was taught him. M. 
Genin, however, an amateur in our little town, and a rich and gener- 
ous man, interested himself in the young prodigy he had heard, and 
got M. Lecloux, a real master of solid attainments, to give me 
lessons. Under his intelligent guidance, my progress was so 
rapid that in two ~— I was able to play for the first time in 
public Rode’s 5th Concerto, and an Air with Variations for 
Soloist and Orchestra by Fontaine. I was six years old and the 
effect was surprising. People brought me out on various occa- 
sions, busied themselves about me, helped my Father, and 
eventually advised him to let me make a little trip. He resolved 
to do so in the winter of 1827, and, accompanied by my master, 
M. Lecloux, we visited successively Liége,t Brussels, Antwerp, 
Breda, The Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, and Amsterdam. It 
was thus that my life militant began. Charles de Bériot, then in 
all the freshness and charm of his talent heard me at Amsterdam. 
Struck by the qualities of which I gave promise, he offered 
my Father to undertake my education as a musician and 
a virtuoso, an offer which was gratefully accepted. To take 
advantage of it, my Father left Verviers and settled with 
all his family in Brussels. Bériot proved a second father 
and was continually thinking about me. He endeavoured 
more especially to inspire me with respect and liking for the old 
masters, initiating me into the beauties of Corelli, Tartini, Viotti, 
Rode, Kreutzer, &c., &c. He taught me to admire and consider 
them as models, I take pleasure in here paying the homage of 
unbounded gratitude to the man and master who knew how to 
awaken in a child sentiments which became so incrusted and 
developed in me as to convince me that without them no one can 
be a genuine, conscientious, and enlightened artist. Towards the 
end of 1828, Bériot took me to Paris and brought me out at his 
concerts, Through his influence I obtained from the King of 
the Netherlands a pension which was to be increased in propor- 
tion to my progress. But then came the Revolution of 1830, 
and materially changed the aspect of affairs. In 1831, Bériot 
married Mdme Malibran, and went off toItaly. My Father was 
in despair. “To whom can I confide the youngster,” he said to 
Bériot, “when he leaves you?” “To nobody,” replied the master. 
“ Let him work by himself ; let him seek his own path—clear his 
own road—only keep an eye on him.” And thus it happened, 
that from the time I was eleven (1830),I never had a violin 
lesson. I continued to work, meditating on the old composers, 
comparing the moderns with them ; bringing them together and 
combining them in whatever appeared beautiful and grand about 
them. I remained in Brussels till 1833, trying my powers at 
concerts, giving lessons, and taking part more especially in a 
great deal of concerted music, My father then started with me 
on an artistic tour in Germany. Our first resting place was 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. I there made the acquaintance of 
Guhr, an excellent conductor, and so-called rival of Paganini for 
his pretended discoveries of flageolet tones and pizzicati. I met, 
also, at a Russian nobleman’s, Spohr, then in all the plenitude of 
his talent. What tone! What style! What charm! He was 
extremely kind to me, and from that moment our friendly inter- 
course ceased only with his death. But the great event for me 
was a performance of Fidelio, which I heard for the first time. 





__ * This Autobiography was given by Vieuxtemps to an old friend who sent 
it to the Guide Musical, from which it is now translated. 
_t All the biographers, beginning with Fétis, have made a mistake and 
given the 20th as the date.—Ep. of the Guide Musical. 
{ Where, at the rooms of the Emulation Society, he gave his first concert 
on the 28th November.—Ep. of the Guide Musical. 





The impression produced by the work upon my young soul of 
thirteen was such that I could not eat, drink, or sleep. I gave a 
concert at the Weidenbusch, when I played Rode’s 7th Concerto, 
and Airs with Variations by De Bériot and Mayseder. People 
remarked the correctness and clearness of my tone, as well as my 
simple and natural phrasing. From Frankfort we went to Darm- 
stadt, Mannheim, Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Baden, and Munich. My 
nascent qualities were duly acknowledged, for, under the influence 
of the musical sensations which were being revealed in me, I 
did not, despite our constantly changing about from place to 
place, neglect my studies for a single instant, and I was 
really progressing. At Carlsruhe, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Pechatschek and, Strauss, the conductor; at Stutt- 
gart, that of Molique and Lindpaintner. They all appreciated 
me and prophesied for me a brilliant future. At Stuttgart, 
I gave a concert with a fair young Viennese pianist, who 
did wonders and was destined, eventually, to become Mdme 
Vieuxtemps. I met her again at Munich, where I achieved 
what was, for my age, very remarkable success, the prelude to the 
really extraordinary triumphs I obtained afterwards in Vienna, 
where I spent the winter of 1833-34. Without being dazzled by 
the praise of a kind and enthusiastic public, I devoted myself, 
body and soul, to the study of my instrument and of composition 
under the enlightened direction of Simon Sechter, the learned 
theoretician and Court Organist. Under his auspices, and amid 
initiatory artistic society, my progress was astonishing, and the 
infant prodigy made way for the precocious adolescent, already 
dreaming of the Unknown and the New. I was introduced to 
Mayseder, for whom I entertained a feeling of deep veneration. 
His kindness towards me was extreme, but he obstinately refused 
my Father to give me lessons in his own compositions. ‘ He does 
not play them in my style,” he said to my Father, ‘but his own 
style is so good and so original that it would be a pity to change 
anything in it ; let him go his own way.” He thus confirmed the 
opinion previously pronounced by Bériot. At the house of the 
venerable patriarch, Dominic Artaria, the contemporary of Beet- 
hoven and publisher of most of his works, I became acquainted 
with Holz, Linke, Merk, Borzaga, Czerny, Boquelette, Gyrowetz, 
Weigl, and Baron Lannoy, all of whom had known the great man 
intimately. It was with them and, so to speak, under the influence 
of his mighty genius, which still inspired them, that I learned to 
know his gigantic works, that I penetrated their mystery, that I 
imbibed their essence, and ¢ollected, with scrupulous care, the 
slightest tradition of movement and execution. Under this 
select patronage, Baron Lannoy asked me to play Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto at one of the three Sacred Concerts given 


annually under his direction. They were, at that time, the only 
fashionable concerts, and the only ones where grand works were 
produced. I did not know the Concerto and had only a fortnight 
to learn it. I immediately, however, set about the task, and, 
despite the difficulties of conception and execution with which it 
bristles, was ready in time and played the work in a satisfactory 


manner, for my age. People applauded my boldness and the 
vigour of my youthful efforts. My performance (in March, 1834) 
of this Concerto (Concerto in D major, Op. 61, Lenz, IL., p. 97), 
the first performance since Beethoven's death, made a sensation 
by its daring and invested me with a certain importance, the good 
effects of which did not fail to make themselves felt at Prague, 
where I gave several concerts either in the usual locality or 
at the Stadttheater. As the season was advancing, we pushed 
on rapidly to Dresden and Leipsic, at which latter place 
Robert Schumann was kind enough to devote especial attention 
to me (see his Notes of that time). Lastly, we went to Berlin and 
Hamburgh. With the exception of Schumann, however, no one 
in the towns of Saxony nor the capital of Prussia took any notice 
of me, and it was only in Hamburgh that I met with some slight 
sympathy and encouragement. We then proceeded to London, 
where we arrived in the height of the season, that is to say: too 
late. However, thanks to Moscheles, I was granted a hearing at 
the Philharmonic Society (the only one then) in Bériot’s fifth Air 
with Variations, my performance being favourably received (July, 
1834). But what now marked an epoch in my life was the hap- 

iness of approaching and hearing Paganini. One morning, my 
Father came home looking quite scared and exclaiming : ‘He 
is here; We shall hear him to-night at a concert ! Great 
emotion! Sensation! Absence of hunger and thirst! And with 
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good reason ! I recollect it all still! I see him! I hear him! His 
fanta.tic, cadaverous, and theatrical appearance was of itself a 
poem, and impressed me profoundly. The applause which greeted 
him seemed as though it would never end. 
appeaed to amuse him; then, when he had had enough of it, 
looking at the public with an eagle-like and diabolical glance, he 
Cashed off a run, a dazzling rocket, froin the lowest to the high- 
est no.e on the violin, with such rapidity, power of tone, and 
clearness, with so extraordinary, so astounding. and so diamond- 
like a sparkle that every one felt subjugated and spell-bound. 
‘Lhere was another outburst of frantic applause. This occurred 
twice, thrice, and several times more, till Paganini had had 
sufficient and condescended to begin, His appearance alone was, 
I repeat, a poem in itself. I will not attempt to go into the 
details of his gigantic and unique performance. I heard the 
Concerto in B minor, called “ La Clochette;” the Variations on 
“Tl Cor non pitt mi sento;” the “ Moto Perpetuo,” and “ Le 
Streghe.” The impression on me was profound and immense, 
but I could not then exactly understand the means employed to 
obtain the effects produced. The impression remained, however, 
intact, and subsequently, when I had grown older and possessed a 
more profound knowledge of the art of the violin, a great many 
things stood clearly revealed to me. Nevertheless, my remin- 
iscence of what I felt has remained the same and my admiration 
has extended to the limits of the Improbable. After the concert, 
I had the good fortune to be introduced to Paganini, at the house 
of Dr Lealing, then the artists’ doctor in London. Everyone 
defiled past at these large parties. I played and Paganini him- 
self could not escape the obligation. He gave a quartet for solo 
(on the four strings of the viola), only relatively interesting ; I 
should have preferred some thing for the violin, but he reserved 
that instrument exclusively for his public performances. He 
was exceedingly kind and encouraging, and particularly re- 
quested me to sit next him at supper, which was served at four 
in the morning. I was dying with sleep but just managed to keep 
sufficiently awake to recollect the many times he filled my glass 
with wine, the way he himself drank, and his large hands. 


(To be continued, ) 
—~o—— 


MUSIC AT TAUNTON, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Mr Dudeney, conductor of the Taunton Philharmonic Society, 
has been at his good work again. 


good, and, luckily, he possesses the professional knowledge and 
individual talent that enable him to work with authority. You 
have been already informed of his English programmes—his Mac- 
farren programmes, his Bennett programmes, and so forth. Well, 
we have had another Sterndale Bennett concert, in which all the 
music was by that illustrious English musician, and thanks to all 
engaged in it, no less than to the sterling beauty of the art-works 
with which it had to deal, as successful as the warmest appre- 
ciators of our regretted composer’s genius could have wished. 
You will see by the article subjoined, which appeared in one of 
the leading journals of the county, that Mr Dudeney’s labours in 
the cause of art are not disregarded by thoughtful people and 
earnest amateurs, 


“‘It was Mr Dudeney who, when secretary of the Taunton Phil- 
harmonic Association, adopted for the motto of the members 
Schumann’s words, ‘ Without enthusiasm nothing genuine is accom- 
plished in Art.’ Mr Dudeney has now assumed the position of 
conductor of the Philharmonic, and he certainly has succeeded in 
imparting something of the enthusiasm of his own nature to the 
able body of vocalists who obey the beat of his bdton, if we may 
judge from the successful way in which the society interpreted the 
beauties of Sterndale Bennett's works on Thursday night. From 
first to last the performance went perfectly, the rendering of the 
picturesque pastoral cantata, 7’he May Queen, especially affording 
the greatest delight to a very crowded gathering of subscribers. 
Some anxiety has been naturally felt as to the future of the associa- 
tion since the veteran conductor, Mr Comer, felt it necessary, 
owing to advancing years and the pressure of other engagements, 
to yield the bdton to a younger man; but all fear was soon allayed 
by the contidence and firmness with which the chorus settled down 
to their work on Thursday night, and Mr Comer, who was among 


For some time it | 








| now as it has ever been. 


Indeed, as far as music is | 
concerned in these localities, Mr Dudeney is ever working for | 











the audience, must have felt satisfied at the way his forces behaved 
under a strange leadership. The concert has proved once again 
what the musical capabilities of Taunton are, and it is a matter of 
regret that there is at present, owing to divided interest in the 


_musical strength of the town, no chance of developing this muswal 


meeting into something greater and more important. There should 
be little difficulty in arranging for a very attractive musical gather- 
ing at Taunton. At most of the towns within a few miles of us 
flourishing societies are in existence, which might send in their 
contingents to help with the chorus work. The only thing 
required is that they should rehearse the same works at the 
same time, with an occasional visit from the general conductor. 
The Wellington Society has produced Hlyah and __ several 
other standard oratorios; at Dunster Mozart’s ‘‘ Twelfth 
Mass” has been produced on a scale scarcely to be expected 
from so small a district ; Wiveliscombe on the one side of Taunton 
and Ilminster on the other have efficient musical societies, and 
Bridgwater at the present moment has Handel’s Judas Maccabaus 
in preparation. A common understanding between all these societies 
would, we are sure, produce results of which the district might be 
proud. In the absence of cohesion amongst the Taunton musicians, 
the Western Counties Musical Association has secured the adherence 
of Wellington and Tiverton, but a well-directed effort would, we are 
sure, result in the establishment of a Taunton District Musical Union, 
capable of great things, and more convenient for the towns who now 
send their choirs thirty miles away to attend festivals. The attempt 
ought to be tried, even if it fail. The advisability of establishing 
such a combination is so obvious that it should not be abandoned 
until experience has shown that it is impracticable. 

“It would not be out of place, perhaps, if we again drew the 
attention of the local bell-ringers to the fact that they generally fix 
their practice-nights when a concert is being held at one of the public 
rooms, Bennett's Parisina overture is a very noble composition, 
but it is essential that it should be heard without interruption if its 
many beauties are to be fully enjoyed. It certainly is not improved 
by the addition of a campanological accompaniment such as that 
with which the ringers in a neighbouring church-tower favoured it 
on Thursday evening. Taunton is not so large that the fact of a 
concert being held is not generally known, and it would be an act of 
courtesy if the ringers on such occasions deferred their practice until 
another evening.” 


The first part of the programme, which began with the impassioned 
overture to Parisina, included a rich variety of gems, vocal and 
instrumental. The second part was wholly taken up by the always 
fresh, melodious, and beautiful pastoral, The May Queen—as popular 

I enclose full details. R. W..P, 
Taunton, June 20, 1881. 








The concerts of the Orchestral Society, Milan, however satisfac- 
tory artistically, have not yet proved a financial success. 

Ture Hacur.—The Second Chamber have passed a law, to come 
into operation on the Ist January, 1882, securing to authors and 
composers the exclusive right in the performance of their works. 

STRASsBURGH.—Professor Ad. Michaelis intends ag ag a 
collection of Otto Jahn’s letters, and begs all who may have in their 
possession any of interest kindly to communicate the same to him. 

Tue last of Mr John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts was 
given on Saturday afternoon before an audience which crowded 
St James’s Hall to the doors, The programme of songs and 
ballads, old and new, was one of the richest and most agreeably 
varied of the summer series, which will be remembered as success- 
ful beyond precedent since these excellent entertainments were 
first set on foot by their enterprising and intelligent manager. 

Minniz Havx’s CarmEncita.—Carmen was produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday last, with Mdlle Minnie Hauk as 
the heroine. This eminently popular artist was received with 
the hearty greeting due to her merits, and her impersonation of 
Carmen was, if possible, more powerfully fascinating than ever. 
Had the part been made for her, or she for the part, no happier 
combination of vocal and dramatic excellence could have been 
obtained. She does not act the part of Carmen. She ts Carmen, 
from her first entrance as the saucy wilful coquette to the terrible 
agony of the death scene. Her singing appears to be the 
natural and spontaneous utterance of varied emotions rather 
than the execution of prescribed phrases, and throughout the 
opera she commands the sympathies of her entire audience. It 
is scarcely necessary to describe the enthusiastic tokens of gratifi- 
cation bestowed upon her, but the management may be con- 
gratulated on the return of an artist so justly popular.— Observer. 
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A RAH (CAMILLE) BERNHARDT, 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


On the occasion of no other visit to London has Malle 
Sarah Bernhardt so distinctly affected her audience and 
quickly touched their sympathies. Hitherto this artist, so 
often criticised, has been regarded chiefly as a caprice or a 
fashion ; now she has become a study. There were seasons 
when people went to see Sarah Bernhardt because it was 
said to be “the thing to do”; but now they feel strangely 
interested and mysteriously spellbound. The best proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that, having secured the gifted 
and magnetic lady as the mournful Marguerite in La Dume 
aux Camelias, and as the pathetic Gilberte in Frou-Frou, the 
audiences are content, and want no more. The time is short. 
New plays, and a succession of them, may be distracting ; 
and so old playgoers who have seen the Dumas drama scores 
of times, and innumerable versions of the modern tragedy 
by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, are found making their way 
back to the same theatre and the same plays again and again 
to watch the changes, the variety, the quick lights and 
shadows, the nature, the intensity, and the expression 
of this sensitive and highly nervous actress, There can 
scarcely be any doubt, we venture to think, that Mdlle 
Sarah Bernhardt is playing this season better than she has 
ever played before. The strangeness has worn off, she has 
been accustomed to the apparent coldness of our audiences, 
and she throws her whole heart and soul into her work. 
That which was falsely called trick, and summarily dis- 
missed as affectation, has disappeared and left no trace of 
fault, and the actress seems to take a delight in gathering 
round her closer and closer with her own unaided effort the 
attention, the feeling, and the sympathies of her audience. 
In the hands of this remarkable artist, as has before been 
observed, the play of Frou-Frou assumes an almost tragic 
phase that had hitherto been denied to it. The acting is so 
true and natural that this story of woman’s failure and 
frivolity acquires a very terrible meaning. The contempla- 
tion of Gilberte changing from frivolity to falseness, from 
prettiness to passion, is almost painful in its grim reality. It 
is a lesson that makes one shudder now that the woman with 
her bared heart and nature is presented. Mdlle Sarah Bern- 
hardt takes her own view of the character, and scorns imita- 
tion. Her temperament is too impetuous and her manner tco 
rapid to linger long on the lighter comedy scenes, which 
have their appointed place, but are not all important. The 
actress, from the quickness of her delivery and the rapidity 
of her utterance, by look, tone, and gesture, seems to say as 
clearly as possible that she has that within her and a reserve 
of force which shall surpass the mere gaiety of the spoiled 
child or the frivolity of the petted woman. The chance 
comes with the third act, when from the moment that Gil- 
berte, aroused to the horror of her position, sits rocking 
her misery and wretchedness, feeding upon her heart and her 
evil passions, and longing for a counsellor, to the time when 
the crash comes, and the storm-tossed woman rushes from 
her abandoned and ruined home, there is not an instant in 
which the audience is not spell bound by a magnetic force 
and influence, Never before has this scene been played so 
well, with such terrible truth and with so much desperation 
of intensity, Riveted attention could scarcely be maintained 
any longer, and when the memorable exit came, applause 
thoroughly genuine rained down from all parts of the house, 
There is great and noticeable improvement in the saddened 
fourth act, where guilty wife and injured husband are brought 
face to face, and the death scene is entirely changed, and 
vastly for the better. For mingled wilfulness, capriciousness, 

















passion, and pathos, Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt has given us few 
better things than her Gilberte in Frou-Frou. Elsewhere 
there may be finer moments, as, for instance, the despair 
when the letter is written in La Dame aux Camélias, but, 
when once the actress touches the tragic stop in Frou-Frou, 
nothing could be more consistent, true, or natural. It all 
ceases to be acting, and we see before us a woman frenzied 
with jealously of her own manufacture—an unhappy creature 
wrecked by the ruin she has created, Every one must pity 
Frou-Frou; she is a picture of woman’s frailty and misery. 
Admirable assistance is given by M. Train as the injured 
husband, and M. Landrol as the jaunty and selfish father, 
once so well acted by Ravel. But M. Landrol owes none of 
his success to imitation—Brigard in his hands is a new crea- 
tion. Mdlle Tessandier is successful enough in the uncom- 
fortable character of Louise, a woman in a false position 
from one end of the play to the other.  Frou-Frouw has 
hitherto given the greatest satisfaction, and there will be 
much regret when the engagement of Sarah Bernhardt is at 
an end, 








“ Mben the Micked Man,” ke. 


“ I've gone wrong for the sake of Savah!’—might the Lord 
Chamberlain now sing, had we not to thank lim for per- 
mitting Mdlle Bernhardt to appear as La Dame aux Camélias, 
tn which she is at this moment absolutely unrivalled, Weare 
not among her gushing admirers, but the most ardent ante- 
esthetic unsentimentalist could not witness this performance 
of hers without a silent snivel and—Sniveller sugy sting 
Swivel'er —a subsequent yearning for a modest quencher, 
Poor Marguerite!” —}Punch. 


(On the contrary—(without knowing it), Or Bunch ts 
one of Sarah’s gushing admirers; and on the contrary— 
the Lord Chamberlain went right “for the sake of Sarah” 
(as who wouldn't?) ; so did @r JPunch in writing the above. 
—Dr Blivge. | 





MOZART'S IL SERAGLIO. 

Fifteen years ago, Mr Mapleson produced Mozart's fifteenth work for 
the lyric stage, substituting the vague title // Serag to for the definite 
original, Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail. At that time revivals of 
classical operas were frequent at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and marked 
in the history of the establishment an era none the less honourable 
because few of the things produced were fortunate enough to keep 
the stage. Mozart’s // Seraylio went the way of Gluck’s /phiyenia, 
Cherubini’s Medeu, and other like master-pieces, that is to say, it 
passed across the boards and disappeared, There is, however, 
immense vitality in whatever genius gives to the world, It partakes 
of the immortal. Bury it, as the historic grains of corn in the 
Egyptian mummy-case were buried, but the principle of life survives 
even in close association with death, and, given the chance, it will 
spring up and bear fruit. Some of us probably feared, while others 
who consider Mozart as effete may have hoped, that /1 Seraglio had 
definitely taken a place in the cabinet of musical antiyuarianism to 
be looked at as a relic of the past, Yet it was produced as a thing 
of the present by Mr Gye on Thursday night, was heard with relish, 
and applauded to the echo, There is the auswcr of genius to fears 
and hopes alike, None of its treasures are lost, though they may 
be thrown aside and neglected while a passion for t:nsel reigns. 

The story of J/ Seraylio was invented, in its original form, by 
Bretzver, but it does nut appear that Mozart held any communica: 
tion whatever with that dramatist, In o letter, written by tl.e 
master to his father, under date August 1, 1781, we read, 
Stephanie brought me a libretto to compose the day before yester- 
day. . . The Tibretto is very good indeed, the subject Turkish, 
and the title, Belmont unc Konstanze, oder die Verftihrung aus dem 
Serail,” Asa matter of fact, Bretzner’s name does not appear in 
connection with the work in the early stage of its history, while his 
story underwent considerable alteration at the hands of Stephanie, 
on the suggestion of Morart. The composer, who had just shaken 
himself out of the bonds of unworthy servitude to the Prince Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, began his labours upon the new opera wich 
enthusiasm inspired by freedom and hope. Within three days after 
receiving the book he finished two airs and the trio which closes the 
first act, Six wecks later (Sept, 19, 1781), he was able to report 
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that some parts of the opera had been privately heard and received 
‘‘with universal praise,” and a week afterwards he informed his 
father that the first act was ready, and the second in progress. 
Then arose a need for further change in the libretto, and as Stephanie 
was busy with other things the whole matter came to a standstill. 
On Oct. 6 the master wrote: ‘‘ I have now lost all patience at not 
being able to continue my opera. Iam indeed writing other things 
in the interim, but my passion is fixed on it, and what would at 
other times require fourteen days to write I could now do in four.” 
On Noy. 3 Stephanie had ‘‘ something ready” for him ; on Jan. 30, 
1782, the opera had “not gone to sleep,” it was waiting till after 
Faster for production; and on May 29, Easter being long passed, 
Mozart had ‘‘only the disagreeable task of correcting,” in prepara- 
tion for rehearsal on the following Monday. The performance did 
not take place, however, tillJuly 12. A cabal was formed by the estab- 
lished Viennese musicians against the gifted young interloper from 
Salzburg, and it so nearly succeeded that the Emperor Joseph had, in 
Lincolnian phrase, to ‘put his foot down,” for the purpose of 
insuring the production of the work. Jl Seraglio was received with 
open arms. ‘The public will listen to nothing else,” wrote Mozart, 
‘‘and the theatre swarms with people.” Then, as a practical 
application of the story so successfully illustrated, he smuggled his 
own Constanze out of her mother’s house and married her, hoping 
and believing, as he had told the Emperor, that his genius would 
always enable him to support the woman he loved. 

Some of the special characteristics of J] Seraglio were determined 
by purely local circumstances. There was a desire at the moment 
to found a school of German opera on the lines of the Italian lyric 
drama, which then held almost absolute sway throughout the 
Fatherland. Hence the predominance in Mozart’s work of solo 
numbers intended as much for vocal display as for dramatic illustra- 
tration. Hence, too, the sustained lightness and brightness of a 
composition which, following next after /domenco, is the greatest 
possible contrast to that grand and massive production. Those 
who thought to make head against the Italians by copying their airs 
and graces were wise in enlisting Mozart's flexible genius, as the 
result in this case proved; and had the effort been a persevering 
one, some curious, if not altogether desirable, consequences might 
have ensued. Another peculiar feature in the opera, namely, the 
extraordinary range of voice demanded by some of its songs, arose 
out of the fact that Mozart had in view certain singers of whose 
natural gifts he desired to make the most. The original Constanze, 
Mdlle Cavalieri, was a brilliant vocalist, for whom the composer 
avowedly sacrificed dramatic propriety. Fischer, the original 
Osmin, had, on his part, an organ of supernatural profundity—the 
Archbishop of Salzburg once complained that he ‘‘ sang too low for 
a bass”—while the tenor, Adamberger (Belmont), possessed a very 
neat and finished style. Mozart’s policy in writing specially for 
these artists secured its object, but the present result is that few 
singers are able to undertake the music. Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that the composer did not wholly lose sight of artistic prin- 
ciple while adapting himself to passing and accidental conditions. 
His letters show with what care he sought to express emotions 
1roper to the different situations, He even thought it needful to 
apologise for the bustling coda to Osmin’s air, ‘‘Solche hergelaufne 
Latfen,” on the ground that ‘‘as a man in such a towering passion 
outsteps the bounds of order and moderation, and wholly loses 
himself in the excess of his feelings, so almost must the music.” 
Good, simple master! if he could only have foreseen that his 
“‘ towering passion ” would be like the cooing of a dove compared to 
the musical howlings and ravings of our day. Mozart’s theory that 
““music, even in the most terrific situation, must not give pain to 
the ear, but ever delight it and remain music,” has unfortunately 
gone out of fashion. Setting comparison aside, and making allow- 
ance for the sacrifice of propriety in favour of vocal effect, it is 
impossible not to admire the wonderful art, and still more marvel- 
lous ease, with which the music of JI Seraglio characterises the 
different persons of the drama and accommodates itself to their senti- 
ments and situations. Indeed, it would hardly be difficult for a 
person not looking at the stage to recognize the characters solely by 
the strains they have to sing. Throughout Belmont’s airs runs a 
vein of tender melancholy, Those of Constanze, on the other hand, 
point to a spirit more impassioned and energetic, Every bar of 
Osmin’s music bespeaks the ludicrous pomposity of a stupid old 
fellow who thinks he is doing a very clever thing; while that 
written for Pedrillo and Blonda brims over with a gaiety which no 
circumstances can repress, Mozart composed a good deal that the 
world holds in greater esteem, but nowhere does his genius as a 
dramatic writer shine more brilliantly than in this ex raordinary 
power of characterization, For the finished texture of the music, 
ar its steady flow of melody, and for the strength with which it 
eppeals alike te feeling and intellect, much might be said, All 











these qualities will, however, be taken for granted.. Mozart is ever 
himself, and Mozart himself everybody knows. 

The reception of J/ Seraglio at Covent Garden proved to be much 
more favourable than some amateurs anticipated. It was thought, 
not unreasonably, that an opera written in such a style, having very 
little action, a plot of no great interest, very few ensembles, and but 
moderate scenic display, would appeal in vain to a public used to 
more sensational fare. Mozart, however, was too strong for his 
drawbacks. The music laid the audience under a spell, helped 
thereto by a performance which left few or none of its beauties un- 
revealed. Much credit’ is due to M. Dupont and those associated 
with him in producing the opera for the spirit in which their work 
was so obviously done. They felt that Mozart deserved a practical 
proof of reverence and honour, and gave it without grudging. As 
regards the principal artists, they may or may not have cared about 
Mozart, but, if not, the same end was reached by a different road. 
It is true that the exceptional music was not, in every instance, 
sung as written, owing to sheer lack of physical means. For instance, 
M. Gailhard, who played Osmin, is not a Fischer, and when Mozart 
invited him into the profoundest depths of bass, the artist made 
a virtue of necessity, and did his best to adapt the text without 
injuring it. One or two other examples of like change under similar 
pressure attracted notice, but, on the whole, there was nothing with 
which fault could reasonably be found, not even the omission of an 
entire air—‘‘ Traurigkeit ”—out of consideration for a singer who 
had another of the most fatiguing character just later. The artist 
here referred to was Mdme Sembrich, on account of whose rare 
powers, it may be, the opera again saw the light. Mdme Sembrich 
not long ago gave the Philharmonic a taste of her quality in J/ 
Seraglio by singing the extraordinary air, ‘‘ Martern aller Artern,” 
as, perhaps, no other living soprano could. We knew, therefore, 
what she could do in the part of Constanze, and were prepared for 
a success honestly earned and frankly. recognized. Such a success 
came in due course. The Polish lady’s execution of all the music 
showed that she knew it perfectly, and suggested that she loved 
it well, but her delivery of the great song was an achievement to be 
remembered. For duent vocalization, brilliant style, and sustained 
strength this effort deserved to rank among the best in operatic 
annals. The house applauded vociferously, and Mdme Sembrich 
repeated the air with no sign of strain upon her means. As Blonde, 
Constanze’s English maid, Mdlle Valleria again put her mark upon 
the season. She looked charming in her Eastern dress, sang all 
her music, especially the beautiful air, ‘‘ Durch Zirtlichkeit und 
Schmeicheln, with grace and refinement, and played the part with 
the full measure of archness and vivacity required. Indeed, the 
powers of this lady as a comédienne never before appeared to greater 
advantage. As regards the male artists, it was perhaps fortunate 
that they were all—or, at least, the three principals—Frenchmen, 
and therefore willing and able to act as well as sing. We have 
referred to M. Gailhard in one capacity, and this is the place to add 
that he impersonated Osmin with much skill, bringing well forward 
the mingled stupidity and fanaticism of the Bashaw’s overseer. A 
stranger, M. Soulacroix, played Pedrillo, the lover of Blonde, with 
even greater success. M. Soulacroix can sing, but he is more an 
actor than a vocalist, and his vivacity and point soon commanded 
favourable regard. This was especially the case in the scene where 
Pedrillo tempts Osmin with wine and makes him drunk. The duet 
had to be repeated, and when Pedrillo, putting his helpless chief on 
his back, carried him off, there was a special round of applause, 
followed by a re-call. As Belmont, M. Vergnet appeared to distinc’ 
advantage. He marred his first air somewhat, it is true, but made 
amends later, and sang with taste as well as accuracy. The short 
choruses—‘‘ just the things to please the Viennese,” Mozart said of 
them—were given with spirit, and the orchestra played throughout 
as orchestras generally do play when Mozart’s music is in hand. We 
should add that the recitatives were composed with sound judgment 
and commendable reticence by Sir Julius Benedict, who, we assume, 
arranged the Allegretto alla Turca from the master’s Sonata in A 
for the purpose of a divertissement in the second act. Jl Scraglio 
will soon be heard again.—D, 7’. 








Mr Henderson’s new theatre in Panton Street, Haymarket, opens 
ahout the end of September with a version of Offenbach’s last opéra 
boufe, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, The house will present some pecu: 
liarities of construction, It will be entirely without corridors, every 
eS communicating with the street either directly or by means of 
ireproof staircases, The stalls, however, as in the case of the 
Criterion, will be below the level of the street, and approached by 
fireproof staircases on both sides. The interior is to be illuminated 
by the electric light ; a few gas lights, however, will be kept burning 
during every performance, so as to avoid the possibility of sudden 
darknens through any failure of the machinery, 
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TO MRS OSGOOD. 


Three larks were singing in high mid-air, 
Over the corn fields, close to the sea; 
The sun was sleepy, the wind was fair, 
And little children were playing there, 
But heeding nought of the larks’ full glee, 
Yet all unconsciously glad to live. 
No more than this had the larks to give. 


A woman’s voice in a crowd was heard, 
Singing of love, of passion, and pain; 

Each note was clear as the note of a bird, 

But the soul was there with its heavenly word, 
As though it looked into heaven again ; 

And the crowd thep knew it was sweet to live. 

No lovelier boon could a mortal give. 


MAtcotm CHARLES SALAMAN. 
Copyright. 











Royat Iranian Opera.—By producing an opera from the pen 
of Ilerr Anton Rubinstein, Mr Gye has fulfilled another of the 
pledges contained in his early prospectus. Moreover, he has ful- 
filled it honourably, no effort having been spared to ensure the 
fairest chances of success. Whether the first dramatic work of the 
famous virtuoso is destined to win such general popularity as would 
secure for it a permanent place in the Covent Garden repertory 
can only at present be matter for speculation. The enthusiasm of 
“ first nights,” spontaneous as it sometimes may appear (if seldom 
absolutely genuine), goes for very little unless renewed on occasions 
when the opinions of a mixed audience, uncontrolled by partial 
influences, are allowed free and full expression. Any representative 
of the outside world assisting at the first performance of I/ Demonio, 
might possibly quit the theatre under an impression that there had 
been a genuine triumph ; whereas not afew of the initiated might 
as probably entertain g:ave doubts on the subject. Such questions 
apart, however, it is certain that on Tuesday night the auditorium 
of the Royal Italian Opera was crowded; that a large section of 
the crowd came on purpose to adjudge the claims, as composer 
for the stage, of one of the most phenomenally notorious existing 
piano-players ; that Royalty, aristocracy, fashion, wealth, and art 
professionally and critically were conspicuous; that the performance, 
directed by the composer in person, was in most particulars worthy 
all praise; that the descent of the curtain at the termination 
of each of the three acts was followed by unanimous applause 
with vociferous calls for Herr Rubinstein, who came on sup- 
ported by the leading singers; and that the entire evening wore 
the aspect, more or less, of a gala. All this being admitted does 
not put aside the fact of the truth having yet to be tested. That the 
result may prove favourable is to be hoped, not only for the sake of 
Herr Rubinstein, but for that of the enterprising manager to whom 
the public is indebted for thus early making acquaintance with one 
of Herr Rubinstein’s most recent and important contributions to 
a sphere of art quite different from that which has made his name 
renowned abroad, The fourth of its composer's operas (its 
successor being Nero), The Demon, first given at St Petersburgh 
in the early winter of 1875, has met with equal good fortune in 
Moscow, besides making its way to Hamburgh, if not to other 
German towns. The popular tale of the Russian Lermontoff has 
been so often narrated in reference to its connection with Herr 
liubinstein’s opera that it may be accepted as sufficiently familiar 
to render any new description superfluous, The author of the 
lilretto, among other things, shows clearly that what may be made 
interesting through the medta of poetic diction and poetic develop- 
ment often lends itself but grudgingly to dramatic, as apart from 
lyric, treatment, The dramatis persone in Ii Demonio are, indeed, 
at the best, abstractions. Who and what may be this Demon is 
not over-clear, The opening prologue and the dialogue with the 
Angel of Light, in the first scene, would justify the conclusion 
that he was the veritable Satan; but beyond this he has shifting 
phases hard to reconcile. In Tamara, the intended viotim, for 
whoin he affects admiration unbounded and a passionate love, we 
have equally a puzzle in store, She has never even seen her 
affianced lover, the Prince of Sinodal, whom the Demon causes to be 
waylaid and murdered Tartars, on his journey through Caucasian 

lea to the castle of Prince Gudal, her father; yet she weeps in 





agony over his bier, and, despite the temptations of the Demon, 
resolves to dedicate her future life to Heaven. There is a faint 
resemblance between her character and that of Senta in Wagner’s 
Fiying Dutchman—only that even before she has beheld the 
Demon’s face he holds her spellbound. Enough that in the end 
the Demon’s projects, whatever they may actually be, are frus- 
trated, and Tamara, saved by death at the intervention of the 
Angel, is submitted, like Margaret, to the ceremony of apotheosis. 
About the music of Herr Rubinstein it would be unfair to pro- 
nounce a definite opinion, after a single hearing on so exciting an 
occasion, The resemblance between his style and that of Wagner, 
commented upon in certain quarters, only exists in the minds 
of those who urge it, and who think that no musical success in 
the dramatic sphere is possille in these days unless coming directly 
or indirectly from Wagner; whereas in plain truth Wagner has 
no competitor, since, in his way, he stands far aloof from all con- 
temporaries, and again in his way (to quote a line from Shelley’s 
“Cenci”), “Sees as from a tower the end of all.” Herr Rubin- 
stein’s school, if he really belongs to any school in particular, 
which is questionable, is a cross between Weber and Meyerbeer, 
those illustrious fellow-pupils of Abbé Vogler. His style, how- 
ever, is agreeable and fluent, he has good store of melody at 
command, which, if not invariab!y from the pure fount, if not 
invariably original, is genuine melody nevertheless, and can put 
it to such uses as fancy may suggest, being a thoroughly practised 
adept, a master, in short, of the tools with which he has to work. 
“Local colour” is a matter of course to a musician born and bred 
where the national melodies are built on peculiar scales, in which 
certain intervals are wanting; but this also, too frequently a 
cheap way of obtaining credit on account of qualities that have 
no actual existence outside the pale of sheer realism, Herr 
Rubinstein employs happily, because with discretion, His drama- 
tic vein, moreover, is evident; but we think he might have 
imparted a little more variety to the strains he has put into the 
mouth of his Demon, who, until the duet with Tamara, in the last 
scene, one of the most striking and well-developed pieces in the 
opera, is continually in danger of becoming monotonous—a result, 
we are ready to admit, in the circunstances difficult to avoid, 
To sum up the impression created by the music of Z’ Demonto, Hert 
Rubinstein in electing to compose for the theatre has not quite 
mistaken his vocation, The performance can, without prejudice, 
be almost unreservedly commended. The prominent characters 
were all filled with ability, Mdme Albani, especially by her im- 
personation of Tamara, winning a new and legitimate triumph, 
both vocal and dramatic. She made a real woman out of 
a somewhat shadowy creation, and the audience, by force of 
her eloquent earnestness, weve compelled to share and svm- 
pathise with all she did, whether or not they quite compre- 
hended its positive or comparative significance, Thus did 
Mdme Albani once more, and with added force, proclaim 
herself a true artist in the widest acceptance of the phrase, The 
part is extremely trying, the musio difficult, and often taxing to 
the higher ¢essitura of te voice; but till the end her powers were 
unimpaired. Mdine Trebelli did all that lengthened, experience and 
cultivated talent could do with the Angel, who, for parallel reasons 
is as often in danger of becoming monotonous as the Demon; and 
of the Demon himself a most imposing personage was made by the 
stately presence of M, Lassalle, whose superb vocal tones and 
powerful declamation carried him successfully through a task 
nore exacting and responsible than grateful. We can only add 
that the remaining characters devolved upon Mdlle Ghiotti, 
Signors de Reszké (an excellent Prince Gudal), Marini (the 
murdered Prince of Sinodal), and Silvestri, The hallet at the 
commencement of Act IT. is extremely graceful and pretty, the 
last dance especially, which for characteristic quaintness cot!d 
hardly be surpassed. Whether the tunes here employed are of 
Georgian origin, or not, matters little; stiffice it that they fit 
the scene and attract the ear. The opera is placed upon the 
stage with the utmost care and efficiency; the scenery is beauti- 
ful, and the costumes are characteristically picturesque, There 
was, happily, but one encore during the whole performance, and 
that in favour of the duet between Mdme Albani and M, 
Lassalle could not well have been discountenanced. On Thurs- 
day the opera was Gounod’s Romeo et Juiette, with Mdme Patti 
as the heroine—altogether a singularly fine performance, abeut 
which we must speak in our next issue, 
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In consequence of over-press of matter, necessitating the omission 
of several articles of interest, four extra pages will be given with the 
number of the MvsicaL Wor.» for Saturday, July 2nd. 
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PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC. 
[Jills for Canvivates.] 
(Concluded from page 384. ) 
Friday, June 3, 1881. 9 a.m. to 12 a.m. 
HARMONY. 

1. State what concords in any key may be employed in the second 
inversion, State what approach to the second inversion of a concord 
is unallowable. 

2. Write parts for tenor and bass below the following tune, giving 
occasionally shorter notes to either of these than to the other two. 


Figure the bass. 
Cheshire. 
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3. State when the 4th above the bass is a concord and when a dis- 
cord, (rive an example of each. 

4. State the principle that justifies the employment of funda- 
mental discords without preparation. 

5. Define the appoggiatura. State the rules of its use, say in 
what it differs from the acciaccatura, and give some examples of the 
former in notes of the real value according to present use. 

6. Write for the pianoforte, but in four parts, in the key of D, a 
suspended 4th of the keynote, with preparation and resolution; also 
the first inversion of the same, fcllowed by such chord as must suc- 
ceed the duplication of the bass note in a first inversion; also the 
second inversion followed by any of the chords that may succeed 
one in the second inversion ; and also the last inversion of the same. 
Figure the bass of each example. 

7. State any process for finding the root of an inversion of a chord 
of the minor 9th from which inversion the root is omitted. 

8. Write a bass in rhythmical form, not exceeding sixteen bars in 
length (with figures to indicate the harmony), which shall begin in 
the key of C minor, modulate thence into A flat, thence into G 
minor, thence into E flat, thence into F minor, and thence back to 
C minor, concluding with the Tierce de Picardie. 

9. Write parts according to the figuring for treble, alto, and tenor 
above the following bass, introducing occasional passing notes in 
any of the parts. State into what keys the music modulates. All 
discords except passing notes must be prepared. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At the Students’ Chamber Concert, given in the concert-room 
of the Institution on Saturday evening, June 18th, the following 
programme was gone through, with credit both to the students 
and their instructors :— 

Motet, MS., ‘‘Save me, O God” (R. Addison, student)—the 
Choir; Aria, ‘‘Porgi amor,” Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart)—Miss 
Effie Clements; Dramatic Song, MS., ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” 
(Caroline Moseley, student)—Miss Hilda Wilson, Westmorland 
scholar; Fantasia and Fugue, in G minor (J. S. Bach)—organ, Mr 
Alfred Izard; Song, MS., ‘‘O mistress mine” (Livesey Carrott, 
student)—Mr Bantock Pierpoint; Schnell und Beweglich, in A, 
seven characteristic pieces, Op. 7, No. 4 (Mendelssohn)—pianoforte, 
Miss Amy Gell; Song, ‘‘ My long hair is braided,” Amber Witch 
(Vincent Wallace)—Miss Hackett; Terzetto, ‘‘ Vanne a colei ” (Sir 
Michael Costa)—Mrs Irene Ware, Mr B. Davies, and Mr G. Robert- 
son ; Hymn (female voices), “‘ Ave Maria” (Brahms) ; Prelude and 
Fugue, in F minor, MS. (Beatrice Davenport, student)-—pianoforte, 
Miss Beatrice Davenport; Recitativo e Komanza, ‘‘Dal cor per 
iscacciar ” and ‘O lieti di,” La Stella del Nord (Meyerbeer)—Mr R. 
H. Cummings ; Allegro and Duet, ‘‘ Hommage a Handel” ( Moscheles) 
—pianoforte, Miss Buckland and Miss Hunt; Recitativo ed Aria, 
‘* Susanna non vien” and ‘‘ Dove sono,” Nozze di Figaro (Mozart) 
—Miss Gertrude Dixon; Toccata, in C, Op. 7 (Schumann)—piano- 
forte, Miss Cantelo ; Duetto, ‘‘ Una notte a Venezia” (Lucantoni)— 
Miss Maude Cornish and Mr G. Robertson ; Serenade, MS., ‘ Softly 
falls the moonlight ” (Edith Hunt, student)—Mr A. F. Ja¥ratt ; 
Part-song, ‘‘ Who shall win my lady fair” (Lucas de Pearsall). 

Mr William Shakespeare conducted. 

The Students’ Orchestral Morning Concert is announced to take 
place in St James’s Hall on Friday, July Ist, and the Annual 
Distribution of Prizes in the Academy concert-room on Saturday, 
July 2:ird, at three o’clock, when the rewards will be presented to 
the deserving pupils by Mrs Gladstone. 

—O—— 
PROVINCIAL. 

Hotzeton (DEVoNSHTRE).—A new organ was recently opened in 
Holbeton Church by Mr G. R. Ashley, who played several volun- 
taries in masterly style. The organ contains two manuals and a 
pedal. The great organ comprises open diapason, stop diapason, 
dulciana, lieblich flute, principal, fifteenth, sesquialtera, cremona, 
and trumpet—nine stops in all. Seven are allotted to the ‘‘swell,” 
viz., double diapason, open diapason, stop diapason, principal, 
fifteenth, and hautboy. 








From 1808 to 188] the firm of Ricordi have published 47,000 
musical works by 2,500 different authors, They, possess 450 MS, 
scores by Italian and foreign composers, and, in the year 1880 
alone, struck off 50,000,000 (fifty million) pages of music. 

Her Masrsty’s Tukatre.—The only event since our last has 
been the revival of Bizet’s ever fresh, ever charming, and ever 
popular Carmen, with Miss Minnie Hauk, the first to introduce Car- 
men among us, in the character, her embodiment of which has yet 
found no equal, still less superior. The opera and the heroine of 
the evening were welcomed with all the old favour by a crowded 
house, and it seemed as though the old days of Carmen had 
returned. Miss Hauk was in excellent voice, and never sang 
better, or acted with more natural ease and vivacity. The other 
characters were sustained by Mdlles Dotti, Valerga, and Ricci: 
Signors Runcio, Del Puente, Rinaldi, &c, On Thursday Boito’s 
Mefistofele was the opera—too late to notice in this week's im- 
pression. Mdme Christine Nilsson’s reappearance in a character 
which, a twelvemonth since, she made famous in one night, was 
naturally looked forward to with universal interest. Enough 
for the present that she surpassed herself—that is to say, sur- 
passed Christine, which is barely possible. Signor Arditi directed 
the performance as though every strain of the delicious music 
had flowed directly from his own heart and brain; and the result 
was effective in proportion.— Graphite, 

Sic. Scutra has been invited by the committee of the Circolo 
Reale Bellini of Catania (Sicily) to compose an “Ave, Maria” 
for four voices, with orchestral accompaniments, for the coming 
festival in honour of the popular composer of Norma, the Son- 


| nambula, &c., to be held at his native town, on Saturday, the 


| 25th inst. It need scarcely be added that Sig, Schira accepted 


| 


| the invitation with patriotic and artistic zeal, and that it is 


already on ite way to Catania, 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
THE Ba.uaD, or PEorir’s Sona. 


In instrumental music the easiest and simplest form was that 
of the dance-tune, consisting of a single complete idea repeated as 
often as required for the duration of the dance, In this, music 
being the helpmate to dancing, the form consisted chiefly in the 
rhythm; modulation being either entirely absent or simply hinted 
at by cadences, now upon the dominant and now upon the tonic. 
When music began to be thought of as an independent art, need 
was felt for more variety, and, to attain this end, new ideas in 
new keys were used, as, for instance, alternative minuets or trios, 
episodes in the rondo, second subjects, free fantasias, and greater 
variety of key within the separate members in the sonata. We 
have before attempted to follow the course of this development in 
instrumental music, that is, music standing by itself, speaking its 
own language for him who can to understand; we will now 
try to follow out the same for vocal music, and, in so doing, 
we shall find a complete parallel between the two branches of 
the art. 

From earliest times, and still among people both artistic and 
natural, music, poetry, and dancing (with which should be reckoned 
various regulated motions), have been associated together as parts 
of the same, and to be used in conjunction. For instances of 
dancing with music and poetry we may refer to the solemn 
dancing song of Miriam and the women of Israel, “Sing ye to the 
Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously”; to the Greek study of 
music as a combination of music, poetry, dancing, and the drama; 
to the dances of Dervishes in later times; to the Hooli festival of 
the Hindoos; to the dances of bushmen with a rude two-part 
song and drum accompaniment; and, again, to certain modern 
dances which have a chorus intermingled with the usual instru- 
mental accompaviment. Tor instances of the association of acting 
with music and poetry, we might trace the whole history of opera, 
from the Greek drama, through Monteverde and Gluck, to the 
present day, with allusions to the Christian mysteries of the 
Middle Ages, and, as Mr Engel informs usin his Study of National 
Music, to the “amusements of the Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, 
Malays, Maories, and others.” Instances are also numerous, in 
many different parts of the world, of the association of the more 
common rhythmic actions of life with music, and, in most cases, 
with poetry or words of some kind. ‘The whistling of carters, as 
Taylor, the water-poet, in Elizabethan times says :—“ If the car- 
man’s horse be melancholy or dull with hard and heavy labour, 
then will he, like a kind piper, whistle him a fit of mirth to any 
tune, from above IE la to below Gammuth”; the old street cries 
which are still remembered by some among us now; the songs of 
boatmen ; the somewhat incoherent, but certainly musical, cries of 
sailors hauling their ropes; the march-tunes of soldiers, watchmen’s 
_ the cries of fishwomen in the North of England and Scot- 
and, 

If, therefore, music, and more especially vocal music, is so 
naturally associated with rhythmic actions, it follows, also natu- 
rally, that when vocal music first began to be separated from 
action the feeling of rhythm was still prominent, and that the 
tunes used for the dance, or others similarly rhythmic, were used 
for the first songs, 

The early singers used one short tune, whose rhythm fitted the 
first verse, repeating it many times for as many verses as they 
had to recite, the declamation alone making the variety necessary 
for different sentiments. 

In our essay on modern instrumental music we found the pri- 
mary element in form to be the balance or arrangement of keys, 
and that —— except in the dance-tune, occupied a secondary 
place, though it was always present. In the ballad, or people’s- 
song, it is as with the minuet or dance-tune. Rhythm is the 
primary element, and, coupled with it, declamation, one phase 
of which is the right interruption of rhythm. Tonality is 
always present as a secondary element; that is to say, the pitch 
of the notes is always chosen with reference to some particular 
note, as a tonic or key-note, round which the others are grouped 
as tle stones round the key-stone of an arch, though the mode or 
scale may not be one that we are accustomed to in modern music, 
Balenve of keys, which we found the most important in modern 
musical form, cannot be said to exist when there is but one key 
in the who'e piece; but, as the music of the ballads grew in 





importance, so keys were multiplied and gradually fell into their 
natural places. 

As need was felt for more variety, new ideas in new keys were 
introduced in the course of the poem. These changes were sug- 
gested by changes in the idea of the words, in accordance with 
the innate feeling sometimes dying out, but always reviving in 
course of time, that music should be the sister, and not the mere 
hobby-horse of poetical feeling, that it should strengthen and 
make plainer the feelings suggested by the words, and not be an 
ornament that is a hindrance rather than a help. Music should 
so wedded to immortal verse,” each one the help-mate of the 
other. 

Long before our connection with the Normans brought the 
word “ballad” into our language there existed in England, and 
among all the northern nations of Europe, an order of musicians 
of great repute, from whom we derive that which we now call the 
ballad —the half historical, half biographical poem in short 
stanzas of equal length. 

When the Romans first invaded Britain, in the first century, 
they found three orders of priests. The first, in order of dignity, 
were the Druids; the third, the Eubates or philosophers; the second 
order was that of the Bards, “ whose business it was to celebrate 
the praise of their heroes in songs, which they sang to their harps.” 
Among the Scandinavian races, a similar order—by them called 
Scalds—were held in the highest estimation as poets, singers, and 
teachers, and traced their origin from Odin, the father of the 
gods. Others, of like kind, were among the people of Gaul ; in 
Germany, as far south as North Italy ; and westward, to Jutland, 
Angeln, and Holstein, and also in Ireland. 

These men are described as singing metrical songs to the harp, 
of their own composition, or, in some cases, the writings of others, 
which were passed on from generation to generation. The sub- 
jects of their songs were the exploits, and even the genealogies, 
of their heroes, which were thus recorded. 

Among the Saxon and Danish invaders of Britain were many 
men of this profession. There was the Saxon Scép, or Scope, the 
poet, maker, or inventor of music and words, singing songs of his 
own writing; the Saxon gleeman (gligg, or glee, music), a harper 
and merry-maker, usually singing the compositions of others; 
and the Danish Scald. 

The occupation of these men was equally respected in all 
nations, and cultivated by others besides the professed Bard. 
One of the British kings was called by his people “ god of the 
Bards.” Bede speaks of the festival meetings at which, as in 
Greek times, each of the company sang, in turn, to the harp, 
which was handed round; and of the Saxon Ccedmon (about 
680), who, being unable to sing songs to the harp, as tbe other 
guests did, was roused by shame at his own ignorance and made 
himself a great sacred poet. 

The Saxon leaders, Baldulph in 495, and Alfred in 878, and 
a Danish leader, Aulaff, sixty years later, are said to have made 
their way through rival camps, in the disguise of harpers, playing 
and singing to their harps either alone or with a single attendant, 
and the estimation in which harpers were held by both nations 
was ample protection to them. St Aldhelme, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury (died 709), who is ranked by King Alfred, by Faricius 
(ninth century), and by William of Malmesbury (twelfth cen- 
tury) among the best poets and musicians of his age, used to 
place himself on bridges and high-roads, disguised as a glee- 
man, and entice his countrymen to listen to his instruction by 
intermixing sacred subjects with the secular, or “trivial” songs 
which he sang. 

Many of the Scaldic poems are now extant. That of Regner is 
supposed to have been written by a king of Denmark of that 
name, about S00, M. Coussemaker gives the whole of a poem in 
the Frank language, in honour of a victory won by Louis le 
Germanique, in 881, which he considers the work of a contem- 
porary. The Nibelungen Lied, written about 1200, is a colleo- 
tion of legends of very much earlier dates than that of the 
writing, 

With the Norman invaders of England came the Minstrel, a 
descendant of the Scald, and differing only in name and lan- 
gtiage from the Harper, Gleeman, or Bard; and the singers 
continued side by side, each in his own language, until the fusion 
of Norman and English, 

(To be continued 4 
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CONCERTS. 

Mr Cuartes Hatit.—The seventh of the Beethoven recitals by 
Mr Charles Hallé, which took place last week at St James's Hall, 
had been looked for with especial interest, inasmuch as the famous 
No. 106 was in the programme. Before the year 1853, when Mdme 
Arabella Goddard played it at one of the concerts of the Quartet 
Association, this stupendous work was a sealed book, so far as the 
public were concerned, for no one cared to face the responsibilities 
involved, chiefly, it may be presumed, on account of the supreme 
difficulty of the ‘* Fuga a tre voci,” a clear and intelligible elucida- 
tion of the complexities of which seemed almost beyond any known 


executive reach, The experiment of the Quartet Association kindled, , 


however, its natural rivalry, and, with it, illumination, and the 
sonata now takes its turn with the rest of the series when artists of 
the highest grade are present to expound it. During the last few 
years the delighted amateur has thus, from the periodical expositions 
vouchsafed him, made intimate acquaintance with it, and it is now 
looked for with all the relish commensurate with its importance as 
a work of the noblest inspiration and as a trial of manipulative skill 
which only the “‘ fittest * dare to risk. Mr Charles Hallé’s compe- 
tency to play this fine sonata is too well known to need assertion 
now. He never rendered it with greater ability than upon the 
present occasion, and never, probably, tired a miscellaneous audience 
with a keener sense of its unique and resplendent beauty—of the 
passionate and tearful loveliness, in particular, of the ‘‘ Adagio sos- 
tenuto,” and of the amazing originality, variety, and grandeur, in 
general, of the conception and development of the entire work. 
Altogether, the performance was an unmixed triumph, and as such 
it. was received by those who had the privilege and the profit of 
listening to it. The other sonatas included in the day’s programme 
(besides the intervening preludes and fugues in continuation of the 
Bach studies) were Nos, 81 and 90. The recital of yesterday, con- 
sisting of Nos. 101, 109, 110, and 111, brought the one-and-twentieth 
season of these most instructive readings toa close. If there are 
‘songs without words” there may be ‘lectures without words,” 
and in this denominational category the illustrations of Beethoven 
by Mr Charles Hallé may well be placed, for under his fluent and 
sympathising hand the composer speaks for himself and tells his own 
heaven-born and undying story. 


Mr Henry R, Brrp.—This gentleman, the organist of the parish 
church of Kensington, and a pianoforte player of attainment, gave 
his annual concert cn Saturday afternoon last at the New ‘lown 
Hall, the fine and commodious room in this noble building, designed 
for public uses of the kind in question, being well attended by the 
friends and patrons of the entrepreneur. The performances of Mr 
Bird himself were, of course, among the most interesting events of 
the programme, and his playing of Mendelssohn's duo, ‘‘ Variations 
Concertantes,” Cp. 17 (with M. Albert), Stern Bennett's Rondo 
Piacevole, a Gavotte by Janotha, and Wil rs ‘*Sehnsucht am 
Meere,” besides divers services as an accompanist, was characterized 
in every instance by perfect efficiency in all mechanical needs. His 
delivery of the quaint gavotte was so crisp and spirited as to invite 
a general encore. Mr Ridley Prentice, another professor of honour 
and renown in Kensington, shared with Mr Bird in the pianoforte 
displays of the day, and to his vigorous execution the visitors were 
indebted for a showy reading of Rubinstein’s duct, Sonata in G, Op. 
13, M. Victor Buziau, the violinist, being an able and effective coad- 
jutor. The latter artist was also heard in Vieuxtemps’ Seconde Air 
Varié, in which his well-known ability as a bravura player stood as 
severe a test as it could well be put to, Ina ‘Tarentella” by Dunkler, 
M. Albert exhibited commendable facility as an illustrator of the 
violoncello in its solo capacity. The vocalists were several, Miss de 
Fonblanque, Miss Wakefield, Mr Henry Taylor, and Mr F. C. Bevan 
comprising a body of assistants who, if not known widely to fame, 
were none the less agreeable as exponents of the song and ballad 
school ; while a Mdlle Alice Roselli soared into the higher regions of 
vocalization, and attacked Rossini’s ‘‘Una voce” with no inconsider- 
able success, The programme was relieved, and, it may be said, 
raccd, by the part-singing of Mr Plater’s Glee Union, whose 

elivery, let it be specially mentioned, of ‘* Down in a flow'ry vale” 
and ‘‘When evening’s twilight” left nothing to be desired on the 
score of precision and finish. Mr Bird was his own conductor, though 
he had occasional assistance from Mr Ridley Prentice, H, 


-Mr and Mrs Francesco Bercrr.—A student’s concert was 

iven on Saturday last by Mr Francesco Berger and Mdme Berger- 
zascelles at their Musical Academy in York Street, Portman Square, 
A number of pupils took part in the performance of a well-chosen 
programme, and, although criticism in such a case is precluded, it is 
due to Mr and Mrs Berger to say that the good resulta of their 
teaching were abundantly illustrated, to the gratification of a large 
and aristocratic audience, 





Mr JoserH WIeNIAWSKI, brother to the late celebrated violinist, 
has added his name to the pianoforte ‘‘reciters” of theseason by giving 
the first of his two advertised entertainments at St James’s Hall, on 
the afternoon of June 16, in presence of a large audience. M. 
Wieniawski is no mere pretender, but a sound artist, whose powers 
have already successfully encountered the test of criticism. The 
programme yesterday opened with a sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, in E major (Op. 26), by M. Wieniawski, and also comprised 
Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp major, Etude No. 11 (Op. 25), and 
Nocturne in G ; Liszt’s second ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,” a fugue by 
Handel, Beethoven’s thirty-two variations in C minor, Schubert's 
‘Valse Caprice” (‘‘Soirées de Vienne”), and excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, arranged by Liszt. The 
sonata—in which M. Wieniawski had for his associate M. Hollman, 
violoncellist to the King of Holland—is a meritorious composition, 
displaying a fluent command of melody too frequently absent from 
modern instrumental works. Both in thematic material and its 
treatment the opening allegro presents many points of interest, the 
andantino is tender and graceful, and the finale replete with vigour 
and brilliancy. Each instrument is handled with taste and effect, 
the general effect is pleasing, and the work leaves a grateful sense 
of satisfaction. M. Hollman has more than once been spoken of in 
these columns as a violoncellist of exceptional ability, and vindicated 
his right to the title on the present occasion. Of M, Wieniawski 
enough is said in chronicling the complete success of his endeavours, 
and in passing a word of unqualified praise upon his execution and 
his abstention from sensational efforts. Tue programme of the 
Second Recital, announced for the 27th inst., will be entirely 
devoted to the works of Chopin—a mistake, we cannot but think 
A whole programme of Chopin suggests the idea of eating honey all 
day long. 

Mr Kvue’s Concert.—On Saturday afternoon Mr Kuhe gave his 
annual concert in the Albert Hall, and, as always, to a large and 
appreciative audience. The programme contained the names of 
several popular artists of the Royal Italian Opera, and, in addition, 
those of the Misses Robertson, M. Ovide Musin, and Mr Kuhe him- 
self. Mr Kuhe played with the orchestra a gavotte and musette by 
Raff, receiving hearty applause. Mdme Albani sang ‘‘ Casta diva,” 
‘With verdure clad” (eucored) charmingly, and, with Mdme Tre- 
belli, the duet ‘‘Canta la Serenata” from Buito’s Mefistofele. Mdme 
Sembrich gave the air, ‘‘ Che pur aspro al cuore”’ from the recently 
produced Seraglio, and in Proch’s ‘‘ Variations pour la voix ” gained 
an encore by the brilliant vocalization which is her special gift, 
After mentioning the success of Mdme Trebelli in ‘‘ Che fard,” and 
in the ‘*Habanera” from Carmen, of Mdlle Valleria in Rossini’s 
‘‘Inflammatus,” and of Mdlle Elly Warnots in Rode’s ‘‘ Variations,” 
there remains to speak of the Misses Robertson, whose singing of 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Venetian Boat Song” deserves a special werd of 
praise. Their refinement of style and oneness of expression pro- 
cured a hearty and unanimous encore. Signor Mierzwinsky's fine 
voice was heard to advantage in ‘‘Cujus animam,” and in the 
splendid trio from Guillaume 7'ell, in which he was joined by Signor 
de Reszke and M. Lassalle. Signor Foli and M. Gailhard were also 
successful, the first in ‘‘I fear no foe” of Pinsuti’s, the secoud in 
‘*The Lord worketh wonders ;” and M, Ovide Musin's playing in a 
‘*Berceuse” and ‘* Mazurka de concert” won an encore by its 
lightness and delicacy. Signor Bevignani and M. Dupont conducted 
the orchestra, which, strengthened o the band of the Grenadier 
Guards, played several operatic selections, and gained an encore 
with the now familiar ‘‘ Turkish Patrol.” Altogether the concert 
was one of the most successful that Mr Kuhe has given, and tuok a 
high place among the lighter musical entertainments of the season. 

Miss Emttie Lewis.—This young lady, a soprano vocalist, is no 
doubt much respected in the circle in which she moves, and hence 
the concert she gave at Steinway Hall on Monday evening last, was 
liberally attended by ler friends, She sings music of the modern 
type with sufficient brilliancy to warm her audience into enthusiasm, 
and of this we had abundant proof on the above occasion, when she 
sang morceaux by composers of the names of Rolandi and Denza, 
with whom we confess we are unacquainted, but whose effusions 
were, nevertheless, well adapted to display the flexibility of voice 
and the vivacity of method which she unquestionably possesses, 
The programme was made up chiefly of vocal contrilutions from 
artists without much public name, but they were, one and all, of 
agreeable merit and did not lack, nor, it may be added, undeserve 
complimentary recognition, Mdme Liebhart was a central figure 
in the first part, and sang with no diminution of her well-known 
grace and archness, the whilom famous song ‘‘ Why are you wanders 
ing,” to which she seems to have given a new lease of popular 
existence, The instrumentalists were several, the solo pianists were 
Miss Florence Waud and Miss Maggie Okey, and there were violins 
ists of pretension in the persous of Mdlle Bertha Brousil and Signot 
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Scuderi ; each section of the concert being supplemented with reci- 
tations by Miss Carrie Lawrence, whose delivery of the popular 
‘Curfew Bell” midway in the evening was wanting neither in 
appropriateness of conception nor power of realisation. A trio 
of singers (Mdme Emes and Herr and Mdme Martens) enlivened the 
proceedings by their characteristic delineation of certain Swiss and 
Alpine lieder, in the eccentric nationalities of which the audience 
found unexpected diversion, and approved accordingly. 


RoyaL ALBERT Hatt Cuorat Sociery.—In consequence of the 
continued indisposition of Mr Sims Reeves, the series of Farewell 
Oratorio Concerts, in which the famous tenor was to appear for the 
last time, were brought to a conclusion, for the present, on Wednes- 
day evening, with the performance of Hlijah. It is hoped that 
arrangements will be made at a later period for the appearance of 
Mr Sims Reeves in those oratorios in which he has been unable to 
sing during the series just abruptly concluded. Notwithstanding 
the absence of Mr Reeves, a large audience assembled on Wednesday 
night to hear Mendelssohn’s great work. With such leading artists 
as Mdme Marie Roze, Mdme Patey, Mr Cummings, and Mr Santley, 
assisted by Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Damian, Mr Arthur Thompson, 
and Mr H. Horscroft, the fifth concert could not fail to prove attrac- 
tive, and the expectations of the audience were rewarded by an 
excellent performance throughout. Mdme Marie Roze was, as upon 
the previous occasion, most favourably received. Mdme Patey was 
in excellent voice, and received an irresistible and well-deserved 
encore for ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” and nothing could exceed the 
artistic grandeur of Mr Santley’s rendering throughout of the arduous 
part of Elijah. We would instance in particular the air, ‘Is not His 
word?” and the recitative and air, ‘‘It is enough.” Miss Damian 
is rapidly becoming a popular favourite. In the air, ‘‘ Woe unto 
them,” she created a most favourable impression, and received quite 
an ovation, Mr Cumming; sang, as he always does, like a true artist. 
The chorus singing and orchestral music were good throughout, and 
reflected much credit on the conductor, Mr Barnby. Dr Stainer 
presided at the organ,—W. H. 


Mr AND Mrs F. Sewer SournGarte gave their annual concert 

on Wednesday evening, June 15, at the Cavendish Rooms. Mdme 
Norman-Stuart, Misses Ellis Walton and Emilie Lloyd, Messrs John 
Cross and Alfred Moore were the singers. Among the instrumentalists 
were Miss Rose Linton (violin), and Signor Luigi Carozzi (flute). 
The pianists were the concert-givers, who played an Introduction 
and Polonaise for four hands, the composition of Mr Henry Graves. 
Mr Southgate also contributed Thalberg’s 7’ema e Andante (Op. 36), 
with Polonaise for pianoforte alone, besides joining Signor Carozzi 
and Mr John Flint in a trio for two flutes and piano, by F. Doppler, 
and accompanying Miss Lloyd in a ballad, composed by himself, 
‘Ae Fareweel.” Among the most successful vocal pieces were 
a new ballad, ‘‘My Snowdrop,” sung by Mr John Cross, and Mr 
Henry Leslie’s trio, ‘‘(O Memory,” by the same gentleman, associated 
with Messrs Walton and Lloyd. 
_ Miss Emexir Lewis gave a concert in Steinway Hall on the even- 
ing of June 20, assisted by Miss Hipwell, Mesdames Liebhart, 
Romili, Emes, and Martens ; Herr Martens, Messrs Thorndike and 
Ben Davies, vocalists ; and Misses Florence Waud, Maggie Okey, 
and Bertha Brousil, Messrs Brousil, Scuderi, and Giorgi, instrumen- 
talists. Miss Lewis contributed ‘‘ Alla Stella,” a romance by 
Robandi (violoncello obbligato, M. Brousil), ‘‘Ricordo,” a serenata 
by Signor Denza (accompanied by the composer), and ‘On dream- 
land’s shore,” a ballad by M. Waldteufel. Miss Lewis received well- 
merited applause after each of her performances, and the concert 
was uniformly successful, 

Miss EpitH Goxpspro’ gave her concert at Willis’s Rooms on 
Tuesday morning, June 2ist, under very distinguished patronage, 
having for vocalists Mdlle Friedlander, Misses Parkyns and Coeni, and 
for instrumentalists Mr John Thomas (harp), Herr Straus (violin), 
and Mr Radcliff (flute), Miss Goldsbro’, who has studied both with 
Mr F. B. Jewson and Herr Pauer at the Royal Academy of Music, 
reflected credit on those masters by her performance, with Herr 
Straus, of the Andante con variazioni and Finale from Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” sonata, a Berceuse, Hiude, Impromptu and Mazurka, 
by Chopin, and, with Mr John Thomas, an ee for har 
and Bra of airs from Faust, the joint work of Mr Thomas an 
Sir Julius Benedict, Miss Dora Young varied the programme of 
music by reciting Adelaide Proctor’s ‘‘ Sister Angelo.’ 

Mr Hersert THORNDIKE, one of our most rising baritones, gave 
& concert at Steinway Hall in the afternoon of Tuesday, June 21, 
aided by Misses Thorndike, Arnim, and Layton; Fraiileinen Kalaso 
and Ertz; and Mr George Power, vocalists; Mdlle Vaillant, 
MM, Saczepanowski, Zerbini, Daubert, and Ambruster, instra- 
mentalists, Mr Thorndike showed excellent training in opposite 
sehools by the manner in which he gave the plaintive air, Eri tu” 





(from Un Ballo in Maschera), the German Lieder, ‘‘ Die mainacht” 
(Brahms), ‘ Friihlingsnacht ” (Schumann), and two songs in English 
by Mr Hubert Parry and M. Gounod, all in artistic style, and with 
applause discriminately bestowed. Miss Thorndike’s solo contribu- 
tions were ‘‘The mighty trees bend” (Die yonge Nonne) of Schubert, 
and a song by Mr Henry Parker (accompanied by the composer). 
She also joined Miss Arnim and Mr Power in the ever-green trio, 
‘‘QO memory,” winning in each instance unanimous good opinions 
both of her voice and method. Among other effective pieces were 
**Connais-tu le pays?” (JJignon), given with much expression by 
Mdlle Kalase (accompanied by Mr Randegger), and two Lieder by 
Grieg, sung by Miss Arnim. loslousunatal music was represented 
by Mozart's string quartet in B flat major, with solos on the 
violin by Mdlle Vaillant, on the vio'oncello by Herr Daubert, and 
on the pianoforte by Mr Ambruster. The concert gave general 
satisfaction. 

Mozart AND BEETHOVEN Socrery.—At the last concert of the 
eleventh season (Friday evening, the 17th inst.) the pro e was 
one of exceptional attraction, the first part being devoted to Mozart’s 
and Beethoven’s vocal and instrumental compositions, in accordance 
with the rules of the Society. The Trio, Op. 1, in G, by Beethoven, 
played by Herr Hause (piano), Herr Schneider (violin), and Herr 
Schuberth (violoncello), opened the concert. The other instrumental 
pieces included Mozart’s Fantaisie in C minor, for pianoforte, by Mr 
Rickard, and a transcription, for violoncello, of Beethoven’s 
‘* Adelaida,” played by Herr Schuberth with the finest taste, and 
much applauded. The vocal contributions were the great scena from 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, sung by Mdme Fanny Vogri; ‘‘ Deh vieni non 
tardar” (Mozart), by Miss Eugenie Kemble ; ‘‘ In questa tomba,” 
by Mdme EKdwyn Frith ; and a song of Mozart’s, by Mr Edwyn 
Frith. The second part of the programme was miscellaneous, open- 
ing with Damcke’s second ‘‘Grand Trio.’’ Mdme Bianchini (flute) 
and Herr von Goutta (zither) each made a first appearance in 
England; Miss Helen Irving, also her first as oe in public, 
played, with effect, Weber’s Rondeau Brillant. Mr G, de M. Soares 
gave one of his popular recitations in the interval between the first 
and second parts, and Herr Schuberth conducted. Notwithstanding 
the heavy rain, the rooms were very full. — 

ALEXANDRA PaLace.—The anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo 
was on Saturday, June 18th, musically commemorated by a concert 
of ‘‘war songs,” and sustained by Misses Annette Albu and 
Jessica O'Brien, Messrs Vernon Rigby and Thurley Beale. The 
programme was not, however, entirely of an heroic type, but this 
was all the better, the infusion of a few sentimental ditties affording 
the contrast always welcome to a mixed assemblage. A lengthy 
programme, conducted by Messrs Meyer Lutz and David Beardwell, 
was introduced by Mr Marlande Clarke’s recital of Byron's ‘ Field 
of Waterloo.” Mr Vernon Rigby, to whom were allotted three 
songs, really gave four, besides accepting an encore. His vigorous 
pow, «te of “‘ Yes, let me like a soldier fall” proclaimed the popu- 
lar tenor’s voice to be in excellent condition, and he was enthusias- 
tically called upon to repeat the second verse. A similar indulgence 
might have been claimed after ‘‘Come, if you dare,” but the 
eutiaen evinced consideration and refrained from pressure. In 
acknowledgment of this, Mr Rigby, when called after Carter’s 
“The Vision,” delighted everybody with ‘‘La donna é mobile,” 
from Rigoletto. Miss Annette Albu, in iy, ever bright and 
fair” and the solo in Bishop's genial chorus, ‘‘ Now tramp o’er moss 
and fell,” won merited distinction. Mr Thurley Beale introduced a 
new and very effective song by Mr Lindsay Sloper, called ‘* Mother 
England,” which was re-demanded, and the latter-half repeated, 
the composer playing the pianoforte accompaniment. Prior to this, 
Mr Beale had received much applause in Signor Pinsuti’s spirited 
song, ‘‘The Bugler.” ‘The Alexandra Palace choir, a very capable 
body, contributed several choruses, including ** Depart. ye,” from 
Mendelssohn’s Athalie, and Bishop’s ‘‘ Hail to the Chief.” The 
concert, throughout, gave the utmost satisfaction, as did the other 
amusements of the day.—Daily Chronicle. 








Léo Delibes’ Jean de Nivelle will be performed next season by the 
Italian company in St Petersburgh. 

M. Léon Escudier, founder of L'Art Musicale, died in Paris, on 
Wednesday, from an affection of the chest, after many months 
suffering. M. Escudier had only recently dis of his journal to 
Messieurs E, & T, Girod, music publishers, of the Boulevard Mont+ 
martre, 

Guext,—Preparations are being made here for grand musical 
doings next September in celebration of the 50th Anniversary of 
Belgian Independence, The programme will be made up of works b 
native composers, among whom MM, Gevaert and Benoit will ho! 
a@ prominent position, 
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M. RUBINSTEIN’S IZ DEMONIO, 
(From the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

M. Lermontoff, the librettist of this ‘‘ opera fantastica,” seems to 
have in him a spirit emulous of the fathers of tragedy. He soars 
above purely mundane things, and uses men and women for no 
higher purpose than that of ministering to designs which affect the 
gods. So did Aischylus when, in the crisis of his great trilogy, he 
made Apollo, as representing the younger deities, and the Furies, as 
speaking for the ‘Titans, plead for and against the punishment of 
Orestes, the passive instrument of Destiny. The ancient Athenians 
were fully conscious of the fact that Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
Cassandra and Orestes, served but to ‘‘point a moral and adorna 
tale ” of higher things, having a loftier import than human passion 
and the fate of mortals. It was this which raised Greek drama 
almost to the dignity of a religious function, and something of this 
imparts a grave significance, or, at any rate, more than the trivial 
interest of an ‘‘ entertainment,” to the story of J/ Demonio. We 
have here no ordinary play. There are human beings in it, but we 
see them merely as instruments or accessories. The meaning lies 
farther from us than humanity can go—back in the region of the 
supernatural, where fallen angels, desolate, afflicted, tormented, 
long to regain heaven. ‘There are indications that the scope of 
modern lyric drama is extending from the narrow circle of triviality 
and commonplace to what should be its true dimensions, but whether 
we, in this country, are prepared for the development is a question 
lying open to doubt. M. Rubinstein’s opera will test the matter 
more completely than Boito’s Mefistofe/e has done, since the Italian 
composer’s work, founded upon the most attractive legend ever used 
for dramatic purposes, enjoys advantages refused to // Demonio. 

At the outset of M. Lermontoff’s drama we are made aware of the 
height of its argument. The scene is an earthly one—wild rocks, 
flowing water, a towering castle, distant mountains—but the stage 
is void of human form. A storm rages, and above its uproar are 
heard the voices of evil spirits, calling for their master, impatient to 
annihilate the world. Meantime the world itself rejoices. The 
winds sing themselves to sleep ; the waters, fountains, trees, flowers, 
and rocks are glad with the delight of existence, all uniting at last 
in ascribing praise to the Creator, while still the spirits of evil 
demand a leader in the work of ruin and revenge. As they cease, 
the Demon, with mien as sombre as his garb, appears among the 

rocks. He is ina mood of despair. He curses the world as vain 
and empty ; his power has become a burden, and his sycophants he 
despises. With a word he could play havoc among men and things, 
but there is no longer pleasure in hate, and he feels, with Milton’s 
Satan, ‘‘ Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell.” At this moment 
a radiant Angel appears to win back the rebel to allegiance, if haply 
that may be. It may not be. Heaven's love is tyranny, and its 
subject a slave. The Demon prefers to reign where that is possible. 
Then the Angel leaves him, with words of warning, all significant of 
what follows : ‘‘ No, thou knowest not love. Come not near what 
belongs to Heaven.” These high antagonists having vanished, 
human creatures appear upon the staje. Tamara, daughter of 
Prince Gudal, to whom the castle belongs, enters with her maidens, 
and, by the banks of the river, merrily sings a parable of a golden 
fish which allures but to destroy. From his place of vantage among 
the rocks the Demon sees the maiden, and, seeing, would make her 
sharer of his dreadful throne, solace of his loneliness and misery. 
Vaguely conscious of danger, Tamara becomes troubled, and we 
learn from the women, as they speak cheering words, that she is 
betrothed to a gallant Prince, even at that moment on the way to 
claim her. The Demon at once enters upon his work of temptation. 
He can make her the queen of the world, if she will but follow him, 
and his speech sinks deep into her heart, The spell is so strong 
upon her that when, seeing her renewed agitation, the attendants 
re-enter the castle, Tamara, lingering, repeats his words: “ There thou 
alone my queen shall be ; There all the world shall bend to thee,” The 
scene now changes to a pass in the Caucasian mountains and to a spot 
where Tamara’s lover, the Prince of Sinodal, bivouacs with his retinue 
for the night. The Prince is impatient at delay, and sends forward 
@ messenger to announce a speedy coming in the morning. As dark- 
ness draws on, and the servants sink to sleep beside their fires, he 
tries to pray for his bride, but the effort is vain, and, overcome by 
& mysterious influence, he presently slumbers with the rest. At 
one moment the Demon appears with words of taunt and triumph ; 
at the next, a band of Tartars rush upon the doomed camp. 
There are cries and struggles, but the ght soon ends, and the 
Prince, calling upon Tamara, dies in the arms of a faithful servitor. 


All this, it will be observed, is purely episodical, Interest is not | 


with the Prince of Sinodal for a moment, We look forward and 
atiticipate the struggle which shall decide a higher fate. 

The second act opens in the interior of Prince Gudal's castle, 
where nuptial festivities have already begun, and the bridegroom is 








momentarily expected. Presently the messenger whom we saw 
despatched from the camp arrives with his assuring news. This 
increases the universal joy ; but while dancing and drinking go on 
Tamara is troubled with forebodings too well justified when, amid 
cries of distress, the body of her murdered lover is carried in, 
Transported with grief, Tamara tears away her bridal ornaments 
and refuses to be comforted. The world has nothing left for her. 
Then fall upon her ear the cunning words of the Demon. Her lover 
is in heaven, she is told, beyond the reach of tears. She should 
note how the stars pursue their measured course, heedless of the 
future as of the past. Let her emulate their passionless calm, and 
take the moments as they come. Soothed, she knows not how, 
Tamara exclaims, “Art thou an angel sent by heaven to defend 
me?” ‘The answer is that in visions of the night she shall be 
enraptured with more than mortal bliss. The Demon then dis- 
appears, the spell of his presence is removed, and Tamara wakes to 
the full horror of her position. She will seek peace and protection 
in a religious house, and having obtained her father’s consent, takes 
leave of her companions, while Gudal’s followers proclaim a war of 
revenge against the Tartar assassins. 

When the curtain next rises, we see the exterior of Tamara’s con- 
vent, and know that the final struggle is at hand. With touching 
significance, the watchman, striking his gong, reminds the sleeping 
community that faith and prayer can guard from evil. As he goes 
his round, the Demon stalks out of the shadows and contemplates 
the lighted window of Tamara’s cell. For love’s sake he would 
now give up his immortality and his power, to share the short 
existence and the fate of human life. As he moves to enter the 
cell the angel appears. ‘What dost thou seek? Upon nothing 
here hast thou a claim,” urges the celestial spirit ; but the fallen 
prince of heaven, asserting his purpose and defying resistance, 
pursues his course undeterred. The scene then changes to the 
interior of Tamara’s cell, where we find her as far from peace as 
ever, ‘‘Who is he that haunts my thoughts by day, and fills my 
dreams at night?” This question the Demon himself comes to 
answer ; Tamara now hearing for the first time that her mysterious 
lover is the proud rival of Omnipotence. ‘*And yet to thee I 
humbly bend!” Nay, he who never — before, now weeps for 
very love, and begs her, by the power of her affection, to restore 
him to his place among the angels. At first Tamara repulses this 
strange suitor, but when her compassion is appealed to, when the 
Demon speaks of his everlasting torments, she falls again under his 
spell. She will listen to him if he will swear to repent, and disown 
his sinful past. Even this is he ready to do, and does. By all 
things good and beautiful he vows to resume allegiance to Heaven, 
and to trouble earth no more. At the critical moment now reached 
a bell rings, and a distant chorus of nuns implores deliverance from 
‘*the Evil One.” Falling on her knees, Tamara seeks to join in the 
prayer, but, like her fated lover, she is utterly unable. Meanwhile 
the Demon renews his supplications, drawing a vivid picture of the 
splendour that will reward consent; but Tamara resists till 
strength gives way, and then the Angel intervenes. As an invisible 
chorus calls her name, she rushes to the heavenly guardian, and 
falls dead under the shadow of the outspread wings, Sternly the 
angel bids the Demon depart, and as he disappears, baffled and 
hopeless, a thunderbolt strikes the convent, and reduces it to 
ruins, above which Tamara is seen ascending to heaven in the arms 
of her proctector. 

Such is the story of // Demonio, and by its simplicity and direct- 
ness it is one easy to tell. The purport of the ‘‘ argument ” presents 
more difficulty at first sight. Is the Demon’s love a real passion or 
one simulated for purposes of temptation? If real, is he not made 
an object of sympathy, and does not the intervention of Heaven 
seem to bar the way of a repentant spirit? The solution of these 
questions may be found, perhaps, in the first interview of the Demon 
and the Angel, where the fallen being is reminded of the divine love 
he has lost but may yet regain, and spurns it as degrading to his 
pride, He thus puts himself outside the holy influence of true 
affection, which, even that of woman, is unable to redeem him from 
the consequences of presumption and hardness of heart. This in- 
sensibility to the love of Heaven makes his presence baneful. He 
infects all he approaches, Before him, the lips of prayer are dumb 3 
the sacred plays become accursed ; and his readiness to make sacri* 
fice at the shrine he worships measures only the speediness and 
completeness of its destruction, Thus the argument brings us face 
to face with the old question, ‘‘ What fellowship hath light with 
darkness?” and with the old moral that humility is a condition of 
exaltation, maing from this matter, it is obvious that M. Ler- 
montoff has made of his demon a powerful and interesting character, 
The idea of Satan seeking the love of mortal woman, if not abso 
iately original, is unfamiliar enough to be startling, and the manner 
in which it is worked out absorbs our interest, even while it leaves 
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us discussing whether the fate of the Demon calls for pity or satis- 
faction. Around the central figure of the gloomy, despairing Fiend 
all the other personages revolve like satellites. Even Tamara is 
inferior in attraction, because she is really the prize of victory, and 
not a champion. Her feeble power cannot resist the supernatural 
spell that subdues her, and but for celestial aid we all along know 
that she must fall an easy victim. As to the rest of the characters, 
they are little more than lay figures. They come and go without 
being regarded, while helping to give occasion for many dramatic 
and striking incidents. Undoubtedly, the tremendous concentration 
of the story is a great advantage to the opera; but, again, the 
question recurs whether we are prepared for a lyric play having as 
its basis ideas and problems hitherto confined, for the most part, to 
philosophical drama. 

M. Rubinstein’s music has been largely determined, as to form, by 
modern notions of what constitutes the function of the art under 
operatic conditions. At the same time, the Russian composer 
follows his ‘‘ advanced” brethren at a considerable distance. For 
example, the concerted pieces in // Demonio are not ‘‘ advanced” at 
all. As far as form goes, they might have been written by any 
master whom conservative musicians regard as orthodox. For proof, 
take the long opening chorus of evil spirits and created things ; that 
sung by Tamara's women in the first act ; those connected with the 
nuptial festivities, and the outburst of warlike enthusiasm which 
closes the second act. In all, while M. Rubinstein keeps his indi- 
viduality, he follows established lines. The music is completely 
vocal, and the effect is completely musical, in the accepted sense of 
the term. Nor does M. Rubinstein altogether disregard the claims 
of the aria. In the first act, for instance, Tamara’s chief attendant 
sings a ballad as perfect in form as possible, and there are numerous 
examples throughout the opera of solos that, if not developed to the 
full dimensions of the aria, stop short not far from the point. In 
brief, we must not look to M. Rubinstein’s model for evidence of 
singularity. It is that adopted by the writers of nearly all operas 
in our day. Wherein, then, lies the distinctiveness of a work which 
is distinctive or nothing. By way of answer we may point to the 
free use of characteristic music—music, that is to say, local in form 
or expression. M. Rubinstein is notoriously fond of employing 
Eastern scales and the special rhythms with which melodies con- 
structed from them are allied. Here he indulges himself to the top 
of his bent. Quaint rhythms, rugged themes, and ‘ barbaric” 
effects so abound that a question arises whether the thing has not 
been overdone. A little characteristic music in an opera is all very 
well. It lends piquancy and gives relief to the general effect. But 
it is not the classic language of art, nor can its free use, even where 
most yg ey a be a matter of principle, otherwise we might 
contend for the employment of the local language, and ask to have 
Jl Demonio sung in Caucasian speech. To our view, M. Rubinstein 
hampered himself by too liberally drawing upon special and limited 
forms. It is as though an epic were largely written in the restricted 
vocabulary of the nursery. Where the composer leaves himself free 
to act, we often meet with a still more objectionable feature, sug- 
gesting an anxious avoidance of natural musical expression. Excep- 
tions apart—and of these we gladly recognize a considerable number 
—M. Rubinstein seems to set his face like a flint against pleasing 
melody and simple harmonies. His characters do not sing as far 
as the bulk of the dialogue is concerned, because the phrases do 
not lend themselves to vocal uses. The result is a stream of 
harsh and unlovely sounds, possibly recognized by M. Rubinstein 
as conveying the feeling of the words, but looked upon by 
most others as chjectionable in ahigh degree. The accompaniments 
are to match. All manner of ungainly progressions are used ; 
‘diminished sevenths” without which a modern composer would 
be as helpless as Aladdin deprived of his lamp—are crowded on each 
other’s heels, and chords having no natural affinity are brought 
cheek by jowl with the usual result of unseemly alliances. All this 
indicates a dread of being thought commonplace, or an overpowering 
desire to attain originality, no matter what the cost, and it is this, 
we venture to believe, that will stand in the way of the opera. A 
sequence of notes is not necessarily a melody ; and a progression of 
chords is not necessarily harmony, and without melody and harmony, 
sound is not music. It isa pleasure to turn from these damaging 
but inevitable considerations to instances wherein M. Rubinstein 
penats himself more favourably. We find such in the chorus of 

amara’s maidens, ‘‘Ogni giorno,” with its quaint and beautiful 
melody; and in the whole of the scene which precedes the first 
address of the Demon to his victim. Here the unaffected expression 
of the music harmonizes well with the natural gaiety of the un- 
suspecting young Princess and her attendants. The nuptial 
choruses are likewise successful, while the Demon’s music in the 
same act is marked by certain passages of great power. It is, how- 
ever, in the final duet for Tamara and the Demon that M. Rubinstein 





appears at his best. The force of the situation seems to have broken 
down the artificial restraints he had imposed upon himself, and 
allowed him to be free and natural in the utterance of intense feel- 
ing. The result is that we have expressive melody, rich harmony, 
and all the satisfaction that luscious music, as distinct from laboured 
and unlovely sounds, can give. We do not exaggerate when we say 
that the convent duet saves the opera. Concerning the future of 
Il Demonio, prophecy would, perhaps, be dangerous. It resembles 
the image seen by the Assyrian King in his dream. Some of it is 
made of good metal, some of it of clay, and the effigy may break off 
at the clay and topple down, or it may stand and reflect from its 
metal the sunshine of success. Whatever befal the work, English 
amateurs are glad to have heard it, and to have gauged for them- 
selves M. Rubinstein’s value as a composer of opera. The per- 
formance at Covent Garden, we may add, is far too interesting to 
be dismissed in the few words which alone would, here and now, be 
possible. 

























Ricutrr Concerts.—Such a vast crowd of amateurs was 
attracted to St James’s Hall, on Thursday night, by Beethoven's 
Missa Solennis in D, that a second performance is announced for 
Monday next. 

Tue death by drowning, on his way to Central City (Colorado), 
of Mr Clive Hersee, eldest son of Mr Henry Hersee, will be 
heard of with sincerest regret for the highly respected gentleman, 
and strongest sympathy for his thus suddenly bereaved parents, 

Herr Rusrnstrery’s third and fourth “ Recitals,” given in St 
James's Hall on the 20th and 25th insts. respectively, were quite 
as successful and (if possible) even more crowded than the first 
and second. After playing some duets with Mdme Sophie Menter, 
and once (we believe) for the Musical Union, Herr Rubinstein, it 
is said, renounces performing in public for the future. (Until 
the next convenient occasion, let us pray.—Dr Blinge.) 

Mr Cuarirs Hai gave his eighth recital yesterday after- 
noon. The Sonatas Ops. 101, 109, 110, and 111 of Beethoven, 
with the last six Preludes and Fugues from Bach’s Well-tempered 
Clavier, made up the extraordinarily rich programme which 
brought to a triumphal climax a feat of artistic daring wholly 
without precedent. Confronted as he has been this season by so 
many of the roaring Lions of “virtuosity,” Mr Hallé has sat 
for eight weeks in succession before his trusty “ Broadwood,” 
(made of iron, like himself), and stoutly fhaintaining his position, 
showed them, in his quiet, seemingly unconscious and yet deter- 
mined way, how to play the music of John Sebastian, sublimest 
of “hungry contrapuntists.” Vivat Hanit! 

Herr Masesty’s THrATRE.—Miss Minnie Hauk appeared for 
the second time on Tuesday night, and again the opera was 
Carmen. ‘The performance was merely a repetition of her 
success on the previous occasion. Mad. Nilsson has played 
Gounod’s Marguerite once more, in her own inimitable way. 
Her companions on Thursday night in Boito’s Mefistofele, were 
pretty Mdlle Anna de Belocea, Signors Campanini and No——no, 
Nanetti. The whole performance was admirable, and Arditi 
conducted like wn lion reveillé. 

A DOLLAR FOR THE TRUTH OF 1r.—The practice of increasing 
the charges for admission to our theatres and operahouses on 
various pretexts has of late given rise to much complaint ; but 
nothing the regular playgoer has hitherto experienced will bear 
comparison with the admission fees to be charged in the United 
States on the occasion of Mdme Patti’s forthcoming appearance 
in that country. From the private letter of a well-informed 
correspondent in New York, we learn that it has just been deter- 
mined that the price of a stall at the Steinway Hall performances 
shall be 20 dollars, equal at the present rate of exchange to a 
little over £4, other places being rated in proportion. The same 
authority informs us that Mdme Patti's representative has de- 
manded the enormous sum of 400,000 dollars, or upwards of 
£80,000, for a series of fifty performances. No speculator, how- 
ever, being found courageous enough to offer more than three- 
fourths of that sum, the professional tour in America of this 
fortunate prima donna will be conducted, we understand, by her 
own agents directly on her behalf.—Daily News. (For 20 dollars }? 
read 200; for £4 read £40; for 400,000 dollars read 4,000,000 ; 
for £80,000 read £800,000, and you will be still wider of the 
mark, “Notwithstanding all I have promised,” said the Irish 
candidate, “I will perform still less.”—Dr Blinge.) 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The season has begun. Concerts will again be given from four 
to five every afternoon, and from eight to nine p.m.—the former 
in the grand saloon, the latter in the garden of the Etablissement 
des Bains. M. Herpin, the conductor of the last two seasons, with 
the aid of M. Gasc, the able director of the Etablissement, will 
secure, it may be hoped, a good season. Visitors are arriving by 
every boat. 

The programmes at four and eight p.m. to-day were much as 
usual, and were creditably gone through, thanks to M. Herpin’s 
judgment and his well-organized orchestra. The evening outdoor 
concert, under M. Lefebvre’s direction, was also satisfactory. The 
programme was well selected, including the andante from Haydn's 
“ Surprise ” Symphony, a Fantasia arranged by M. Herpin on Les 
Contes @’ Hoffmann, a berceuse, with a duo for violins, by Langer, 
the entr'acte from Mignon, a polka by Strobl, and Gung'l’s valse, 
“ Amouretten.” To-night we are promised, among other pieces, 
the overture to Robine des Bois (Freischiitz), a Fantasia on Mignon, 
a march from Le Roi de Lahore, and a valse-polka. 

On Sunday last a concert was given at the Etablissement (under 
the direction of M. Reichardt, the president of the local Académie 
de Musique) by the pupils. Auber’s overture to Fiorella was 
creditably performed, as well as a trio for three violins, but a solo, 
“T Lombardi” (Arban), executed by M. Barbier, was the best 
morceau given in the concert for accuracy and precision—unless 
we credit Mdlle Lesueur with having carried off the laurels by her 
able performance on the piano of a fantaisie on Der Freischiitz by 
Sydney Smith. A part-song, called “Za Messagere du Printemps,” 
was well sung by the students, as was also the final chorus, for 
female voices, “ Les Premiers Fleurs” (Rossini). Altogether, the 
Académie de Musique may be congratulated on the display of 
talent exhibited by the pupils of the various professors connected 
with the institution. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, June, 1881. 





A SONG FOR SINGERS. 
A Lay or tae ConcerRT SEASON, 


Who says we are not a musical nation, 
With afternoon concerts and singing at night, 
When auditors listen in rapt admiration 
To Rubinstein’s playing, or hear with delight 
Charles Hallé’s Recitals, Bach Concerts, and wonder 
At fast-flying fingers that flash o’er the keys; 
While shortly we're promised Wagnerian thunder, 
The beauty of which we shall learn by degrees. 


A concert, methinks, should be just like a salad, 
Well mixed, the ingredients chosen with care; 
A solo, a pretty duet, and a ballad, 
A novelty, too, should be certainly there. 
Though masters of old still exist to admonish 
The student how vast are the heights he must scale ; 
Some modern composer may try to astonish— 
And Hope, as we know, tells a flattering tale. 





With Santley and Reeves pére et fils, and Miss Davies, 
And Maybrick and Lloyd—to come back to the men; | 
With fair Mrs Osgood, who sings like the mavis, 
With Antoinette Sterling and clever Hope Glenn ; 
There's no lack of singers with musical voices, | 
Who oft a new charm to old songs can impart; 
And England, be sure, in their talent rejoices, | 
And welcomes all Artists, and honours their Art. | 


— Punch. 








J. C. Engel, manager of Kroll’s Theater, celebrated, on the 8th 
inst., the thirtieth anniversary of his professional career in Berlin, 
he having conducted on the above date, 1851, his first concert in the 
establishment since become so popular. 


The Messiah was given at Brompton Church on Hospital Sunday 
(June 19th) by the choir of Mr Theodore Drew, the organist, under 
whose direction the performance had been organized. The solos 
were consigned to Viscountess Folkestone, Misses Coward and Van- 
senden, Messrs Redfern Hollins and R. Coward. 





WAIFS. 


Saint-Saéns has been playing in Barcelona. ; 

The young Turin violinist, Signorina Tua, is in Barcelona. 

A man is now singing as a soprano at Stocker’s Beerhouse, Milan. 

Bilse, with his Orchestra, is giving concerts in Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 

Reeder’s new opera, Vera, will be produced in Hamburgh next 
November. 

There are seventeen theatres and similar places of amusement now 
open in Milan. 

It is reported that Wagner’s Lohengrin will be performed next 
season at Treviso. 

The Circolo Bellini, Catania (Sicily), have offered a gold medal for 
the best four-part ‘‘ Ave, Maria.” 

The first of a series of ‘‘ Free Concerts” given by the Corporation 
of Boston (U.S.) took place on the 5th inst. 

Mr D. G. Cornwell is appointed organist to the Marquess of 
Abergavenny’s Church, Eridge, Tunbridge Wells. 

Joseph R. Brindis, “the greatest negro violinist in America,” has 
ataut for three years at the Paris Conservatory. 

Von Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the Prussian Theatres Royal, 
is drinking the waters at Wildbad in Wurtemberg. 

The American says that the musical season just ended has been 
the most successful ever known in the United States. 

Mdme Geistinger is at her house in Rastenfeld, near St Veit, 
reposing after the fatigues of her Trans-Atlantic tour. 

Mdme Reicher-Kindermann, of the Leipsic Stadttheater, recently 
appeared as Leonore, in Fidelio, at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin. 

Flotow recently celebrated his seventieth birthday, having been 
born at Rothendorf, Mecklenburg, on the 27th April, 1811. 

Mdme Peschka-Leutner sailed from Hamburgh, by the Frisia, on 
the 7th inst., for New York, whence she proceeds to Chicago. 

Constantin Sternberg, the pianist, who has concluded a successful 
concert-tour through the States, intends settling in New York. 

A new opera, Le Prieur de Saint-Basle, music by a local composer, 
Ernest Lefévre, is to be produced at the Grand-Théatre, Rheims. 

Ernesto Tagliabue, formerly conductor at the Vice-Regal Theatre, 
Cairo, is appointed professor of singing at the Italian School, Moscow, 

Having obtained from the Corporation the concessions he de- 
manded, Pollini has re-taken the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, for five 
years. 

Mr J. F. Barnett’s cantata, The Ancient Mariner, has been per- 
formed with success at Alexandria (Egypt), by the Choral Society 
of that city. 

A new Hungarian operetta, Az Udvarndl ( At Court), music by 
Ludwig Serly, is to be brought out shortly at the National Theatre, 
Klausenburg. 

At the expiration of her engagement next summer at the Leipsic 
Stadttheater, Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister returns to the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin. 

Not content with having re-set the libretto of Jl Barbiere di 
Seviglia, Graffigna is now performing the same kind office for that of 
Il Matrimonio Secreto. 

Two new operas, by Friedrich Lux, will be produced next season : 
Der Schmied von Ruhla, at Darmstadt and Mayence, and Kdtchen 
von Heilbronn at Dessau. 

Wagner’s Rienzi was performed for the first time at the Stadt- 
theater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the occasion being the benefit of 
Herr Dessoff, the conductor. 


De Swert, the Belgian violoncellist and composer, took part in the 
concerts given in Milan on the 7th, 9th, and 13th inst., in connection 
with the National Exhibition. 


Anton Rubinstein’s Nero will constitute the second operatic 
novelty next season at the National Theatre, Pesth, and will be 
produced under the composer's personal superintendence. 


Mopme Rost Hersre.—After two years’ absence in Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, &c., Mdme Rose Hersee has arrived in 
ae (by the Sobraon), accompanied by her husband, Mr Arthur 

owell, 


Emma Joucu.—A débutante, Mdlle Emma Juch, made a remarkably 
successful first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Filina. She 
has a bright soprano voice, and although very young has already so 
much facility in the execution of florid music that she is likely, with 
further cultivation, to take a prominent position amongst modern 
light sopranos,—Observer, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
ce 128 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
ce 48 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Most, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Prof ean 

New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LF PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcit. Price és, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of _ benéfi¢ in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and ‘Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author,at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


E the throat. ‘ : 
R STOLBERG’S. VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensiveiy prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablucie, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
prow Sand d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
1e Colonies. 




















NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more.” —/n, 


Just Published. 
THE BEAR’S DANCE. 
Composed by 
ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 
Price (with Lllustrated Title), 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
ER VOICE.” Iaxacz Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regnt Street, W. 
Just Published. 
[Atoms DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


uatre Mains. Par IaNack GIBsoNE. Price 4s. ndon: DuNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W - 











AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments, 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Tostruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


ManuracturepD sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 





Sag | 


a | | 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELEOTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. Rimpautt. Price Is, 6d. net. 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. 
THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE. GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 








BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 

SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
The above have German and English Words. 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 


*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 

* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 


DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s. each, paper covers; 7s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. | 8. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 4, THE BARITONE ALBUM. 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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